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The world you know stops where the waves meet the scenic shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. This glorious land offers an impressive heritage 
that is yours to discover. Travel back 1,000 years in time to the land of the 
Vikings at L’Anse aux Meadows and walk through the remains of a Viking village 
complete with earthen huts and relics. Enjoy the romance of legendary 
architecture found in Brigus, Trinity or old St. John’s. 


Amidst all this experience accommodations that best suit your tastes. 
Choose from first-class hotels or escape to one of the province’s many 
hospitality homes that dot the countryside. Along the way sample local del- 
icacies such as Atlantic salmon and cod tongues. History comes alive in the 
kindly faces of Newfoundlanders themselves. The salt air has shaped the 
folklore and colors the traditions that live on today. 


This year explore Newfoundland and Labrador. Canada: “A World of Difference.” 


For more information 1. Q AA-RAZ 
call now TOLL FREE: Å T>. 
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Honourable Hal Barrett, Minister, Department of Developmentand Tourism. 
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Features 


The Evolving Presidency by John E. Ferling 
Although the first chief executive gave substance to the office created by the new 

12 Constitution, the presidency has continued to evolve. It has been shaped and 
reshaped by forty chief executives, the demands created by national and international 

crises, and the mandates and expectations of the American people. 


A Presidential Gallery by Joseph Gustaitis 

20 A fifteen-page portfolio presents portraits and brief profiles of the forty leaders 
who have guided America through two hundred years of peace, war, hardship, and 

prosperity. 


Fifteen Presidential Decisions that Shaped America 


3 6 by Peri E. Arnold 
Each of the American presidents has affected the course of national affairs. A few 
have made choices that changed the nation’s destiny. 


A Presidential Gazetteer by Geneva B. Politzer 
Popular interest in presidential lives, along with Americans’ desire to honor the 
4 3 memory of their leaders, has spawned the preservation, reconstruction, or creation 
of more than one hundred presidential birthplaces, homes, museums, libraries, and 
memorials. 


Departments Cover 
George Washington’s triumphal journey 
from Mount Vernon, Virginia, to his 
inauguration as first president of the 

4 Mailbox United States culminated in a joyous 


welcome in New York City on April 23, 
1789—two hundred years ago this month. 
This painting by Robert Riggs depicts the 
arrival of Washington’s barge (which had 
carried him across New York Bay) at 
Murray’s Wharf on the foot of Wall 
Street, where the president-elect was met 
by Governor George Clinton and 
thousands of cheering New Yorkers. 
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Mailbox 


Case of the Missing 
King 

The “Mailbox” in the March issue 
included an interesting letter from 
Stanley King of Bondi, Australia, 
in which he recalled his boyhood 
introduction to nylon at the 1939 
New York World’s Fair. Unfortu- 
nately, through a production error 
the published letter did not include 
Mr. King’s name and home region. 
We sincerely regret this oversight. 


Poignant Memories 
“The Shenandoah’’ by James W. 
Wensyel in the February issue 
brought back poignant memories. 
In September 1925 I was a young- 
ster of eleven years and a boarding- 
school classmate of Lieutenant 
Commander Lansdowne’s son at 
Stuyvesant School in Warrenton, 
Virginia. Many of the boys in the 
class felt the destruction of the air- 
ship to be a blow to our national 
indestructibility. All of us experi- 
enced sudden devastating sorrow 
for our classmate. The joy of grow- 
ing up was temporarily interrupted. 
As my classmate and I were the 
same age, it does not seem correct 
that Mrs. Lansdowne was only 
twenty-three at the time of the 
commander’s death, as reported in 
the article. Could not this age sta- 
tistic be a typographical error or an 
error in transcription? 
Albert F. Winslow 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Mrs. Lansdowne’s stated age was 
correct. Reader Winslow’s class- 
mate, Falkland Mackinnon Lans- 
downe, was born in 1916 to Zach- 
ary Lansdowne and his first wife, 
Ellen Mackinnon Lansdowne. EI- 
len died, and in 1921 Lansdowne 
married nineteen-year-old Marga- 
ret Seldon (Betsy) Ross. A daugh- 
ter, Peggy, was born to the couple 
in 1922. Like his father, Falkland 
Mackinnon Lansdowne became a 
naval officer, rising to the rank 
of captain. 


Valley, Not Vernon 

James Wensyel’s narrative of the 
wreck of the rigid airship Shenan- 
doah in the February 1989 issue 


was exceptionally well done. 

There is one minor error: Belle 
Vernon is mentioned prominently 
as being central to the disaster area. 
My Ohio map shows that this vil- 
lage is located in Wyandot County, 
more than one hundred miles to 
the northwest. 

The Dictionary of American Na- 
val Fighting Ships tells that the 
skipper of the Shenandoah, Zach- 
ary Lansdowne, died in this crash 
at Ava, Ohio. Parts of Shenandoah 
wreckage landed near Sharon and 
some near Ava. Midway between 
these two villages is the town of 
Belle Valley. All three are in Noble 
County. Seems like ‘‘Vernon’”’ was 
inadvertently used in place of 
“Valley.” 

E. Tom Child 
Findlay, Ohio 


As suggested by Mr. Child and 
other observant readers, the bodies 
of Shenandoah crash victims were 
cared for in a makeshift morgue at 
Belle Valley (not Belle Vernon), 
Ohio, about three miles south of 
the main wreck site near Ava. 


Burgoyne Surrendered 
First 


A review of ‘‘Where America Be- 
gan: Jamestown, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, and Yorktown,” [Feb- 
ruary 1989 ‘‘Sight & Sound’’] 
contained an error. Yorktown was 
described as the site of Burgoyne’s 
surrender—instead of the site of 
the surrender of General Lord 
Cornwallis, who gave up to Wash- 
ington after a siege by the Ameri- 
can and French armies. Burgoyne 
surrendered long before in Sara- 
toga, New York. 

Van R. Rogers 

Novelty, Ohio 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Publication of reader 
comments does not necessarily imply 
editorial endorsement of the views 
expressed. Address correspondence 
to The Mailbox, American History 
Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, 
PA 17105. *% 


Art Deco by Hamilton, 1927. 


An authenticated work of art; 
an astute acquisition. 


Today, the original Art Deco 
is highly sought-after but nearly 
impossible to find. Many admirers 
of this masterpiece pay as much as 
$1,200 for the original. Others 
settle for expensive look-alikes 
which lack the Hamilton heritage. 
But you may acquire an authentic. 
Hamilton re-creation of this 
masterpiece for just $295; 
payable in convenient monthly 
installments. Each is numbered, 
registered, and certified. 


‘Twenties’ design roars on 
and on. 


Hamilton Classic Editions 
proudly announces the 
registered edition of a true 
American masterpiece. 


The Art Deco. 


First created in 1927 by 
Hamilton, it was the epitome 
of the brash, roaring era in 
which it was born. Elegant. 
Glamorous. Bold. Its artistry 
of design—a blend of daring 
form and practical function 
—makes it a kindred spirit 
to the Chrysler Building, 
the Cord roadster, Radio City 
Music Hall, and other art 
deco masterpieces that could 
only be born in America. 


First come must be 
first served. 


The number of watches available 
is limited, so orders will be filled in 
exact sequence of postmark dates. - 

- Orders received after supplies are 
depleted will be regretfully returned. 

For fastest service call 1-800- 
367-4534 extension 8316. (In 

CT, AK, HI call 1-203-855-8717). 

Call Mon-Fri 8:30 am-10 pm, Sat 9 am- 
5 pm eastern time. Or, return the 
coupon below. Orders processed 
immediately. Phone orders shipped 


within 3-7 business days. 


*Plus $3.50 shipping/handling. 
®Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, PA ©1989 Hamilton Classics (MBI) 


Faithfully reproduced by 
the original creator. 


Now Hamilton has created a 
registered edition of these 
masterpieces—each one a truly 
faithful reproduction of the origi- 
nal, lovingly handcrafted and 
hand-assembled down to the most 
minute detail. 

And to ensure the utmost 
authenticity, each is made using 
tools and dies of classic design, 
carefully recast from the original watch. 


Hamilton® Classics 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Observe the distinctive Roman ee E For Fastest Service Call Toll Free: 8316 
numerals. The elegant case, richly and other artistic details. E eee ea 855-8717 


finished with 5 microns of 18 kt gold, contrasts 
brilliantly with the deep black oval bezel. The 
step second hand. The curved swinging hinges 


Please send me —______ Hamilton 
Art Deco watch(es). 


Initials to be engraved on back E pS Pa 


Name 


(Please Print Clearly). 


Address c 
City/State/Zip i 


Only one improvement from the original: The 
high-tech Swiss quartz movement for far greater 
accuracy and dependability. 


Signature 


{Alt orders subiect to acceptance ). 
Charge each of 8 equal monthly $37.31 
installments to my credit card: > 
MasterCard L] VISA [O Diners Club n 
American Express oe 


1 
I 
I 
I 
t 
1 
[i 
I 
i 
_ for a snug, comfortable fit. 1 
1 
I 
I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
I 


Card # 
Exp. Date 
E I prefer not to use a credit card and e Pa 

by check. Enclosed is my deposit of $99. 

for each watch. I will n y the o in four — 
3 equal monthly installments of $49. 
__ An American masterpiece of \ 3 ; : i ph 
: C shows actual size. i *Connecticut residents add 7 72% sales tax. $ Do 


Original 
U.S. Gov't 
1892-1915 

“Liberty Head” 
Silver Half 

Dollars 


in rolls while supplies last 


Lo Coins & Currency, 
Inc. of Montpelier, Vermont is of- 
fering for sale vintage U.S. 
Government 1892-1915 silver half 
dollars for just $9.95 each in rolls 
of 20. Charles E. Barber’s “Liber- 
ty Head” is regarded as the most 
perfect coin engraving in U.S. 
history. Each big 30.5 mm coin 
contains 12.5 grams of .900 silver, 
is certified authentic and comes in 
average circulated condition. 


Early orders advised. While 
supplies last, prices are as follows: 
1 coin, $14.95; 5 coins, $70; 10 
coins, $135; 20 coins, $199. Limit 
60 coins. (Order #11244). To 
order by credit card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463 at any time. Or 
send your check or money order to 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 844, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. Add $5 postage and handl- 
ing for orders under $500. 


History Today 


American Political Life 
Museum Opens 

The United States presidency is the 
major topic of the Museum of 
American Political Life, a new 
theme museum at the University of 
Hartford in Connecticut that is ex- 
pected to open in early May. 

More than sixty thousand arti- 
facts represent the history and elec- 
tion campaigns of American presi- 
dents from George Washington to 
George Bush. Unlike other presi- 
dential museums focusing on one 
chief executive, the Museum of 
American Political Life is the only 
private museum encompassing win- 
ners and losers of all presidential 
contests. A diverse collection of 
campaign memorabilia—including 
buttons, ribbons, commemorative 
plates, sheet music, novelty items, 
snuff boxes, and flasks—will be 
on display. Exhibits on such other 
topics as women’s rights, temper- 
ance, prohibition, and abolition 
will also be featured. 

For more information write: 
Museum of American Political 
Life, University of Hartford, 200 
Bloomfield Avenue, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 06117, or tele- 
phone 203-523-1182. 


New York Hosts 
Washington 
Inauguration 
Bicentennial 

The nation’s eyes turn to New York 
City this month as it celebrates the 
bicentennial of George Washing- 
ton’s inauguration as the first U.S. 
president. That ceremony took 
place at New York City’s Federal 
Hall on April 30, 1789. 

Opening the festivities will be a 
re-enactment of Washington’s jour- 
ney from Mount Vernon, Virginia 
to New York. At Battery Park on 
April 29, a presidential flotilla of 
thirteen naval vessels—part of a 
fleet of fifty vessels representing 
all of the United States—will pass 
in review. 

On April 30, an ecumenical ser- 
vice will be held at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, where Washington at- 
tended religious services on his in- 
auguration day. A commemorative 
inaugural ceremony at Federal Hall 


will follow at noon. Here, George 
Bush, forty-first U.S. president, 
will address the nation. The his- 
toric gathering is hoped to include 
former presidents Ronald Reagan, 
Jimmy Carter, Gerald Ford, and 
Richard Nixon; it would be the first 
time in the nation’s history that 
five presidents have assembled 
together. 

For more information write: 
New York City Commission on the 
Bicentennial of the Constitution, 
City Hall, New York, New York 
10007, or telephone 212-566-1989. 


George Washington 
Exhibits 


Three major New York City muse- 
ums are featuring exhibits on 
George Washington during the bi- 
centennial of his inauguration as 
first president. 

““Celebrating George,’’ pre- 
sented by the Museum of the City 
of New York, focuses on Washing- 
ton’s role in Revolutionary New 
York, his inauguration, the centen- 
nial observance of that inaugura- 
tion, and other celebrations com- 
memorating this beloved American 
hero. Included in the exhibition 
will be portraits and street paint- 
ings, historic prints, manuscripts 
and maps, newspapers, photo- 
graphs, costumes, decorative arts, 
and toys. ‘‘Celebrating George’’ 
will run through June 30. 

Write: Museum of the City of 
New York, Fifth Avenue at 103 
Street, New York, New York 10029, 
or telephone 212-534-1672. 

At the Fraunces Tavern Museum, 
“The Changing Images of George 
Washington” will run through May 
28. This major exhibition features 
the first president as depicted by 
artists and writers throughout the 
nation’s history. Use of Washing- 
ton’s image to inspire and unify a 
nation is the common thread link- 
ing all of these images, which have 
changed dramatically over the 
years as America’s concept of 
Washington has shifted from sa- 
cred icon to mortal man. A sepa- 
rate exhibit—‘‘Washington Curi- 
osities’’—in the Loeb Gallery until 
May 20, features Washington arti- 

Continued on page 8 
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200478. Metallica: And 
Justice For All ° #1 Speed 
metal band! (Elektra) 


100586 


100715; R.E.M.: Green 
Orange Crush, Pop Song 
89, etc. (Warner Bros.) 


100602. Elton John: Reg 
Strikes Back ° Elton’s 22nd 
gold album! (MCA) 


264134. D.J. Jazzy Jeff & 
The Fresh Prince: He’s 


223559. The Beach Boys: 
Endless Summer ° 21 
timeless hits! (Capitol) 


100532. Diane Schuur: 


Bon Jovi: 
New Jersey 
100516 
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FOR THE 
PRICE O 


...with 
nothing more 
to buy ever! 


The D.J., I'm The Rapper 
(Jive) 


100603 


105392. Pops In Space 
John Williams & The 
Boston Pops. Music from 
Star Wars, The Empire 
Strikes Back, more. (Philips 
DIGITAL) 


153582. Tracy Chapman 
Fast Car, Talkin’ Bout A 
Revolution, etc. (Elektra) 


164165. Bobby McFerrin: 
Simple Pleasures ° Don't 
Worry Be Happy, etc. (EMI) 


244006. Simon & 
Garfunkel: The Concert 
In Central Park ° All-time 
classics! (Warner Bros.) 


125179. Tchaikovsky, 1812 
Overture; Romeo And 
Juliet; Nutcracker Suite 
Chicago Symph. Orch./ 
Solti. (London DIGITAL) 


100459. Cocktail (Original 
Soundtrack) ° (Elektra) 


JAMES GALWAY 
Greatest Hits 


Memory 
Tatiny Boy 
Annie's Song: 
17 more 


BCA} 


173233 


115436 


100714 


Talkin’ ’Bout You ° Cry Me 


A River, etc. (GRP) 


100707 


100604. Heifetz: The 
Decca Masters, Vol. 1 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk, Clair 
de lune, many more. (MCA) 


100035. Robert Palmer: 
Heavy Novae Simply 
Irresistible, More Than 
Ever, etc. (EMI) 


123385. The Best Of Eric 
Clapton: Time Pieces 
(Polydor) 


100579. K. T. Oslin: This 
Woman ° Hold Me, Money, 
title song, more. (RCA) 


100470. Vangelis: Direct 
New Age Meditations, The 
Motion Of Stars, The Will Of 
The Wind, etc. (Arista) 


153983. Charlie Parker: 
Compact Jazz Now's The 
Time, Night And Day. 
(Verve) 


VIRGIN 


154633 


START NOW WITH 4 COMPACT DISCS! 


Yes, pick any 4 compact discs shown here! You need buy just one 
selection at regular Club prices (usually $14.98—$15.98)...and take 
up to one full year to do it. Then you can choose another CD free as a 
bonus. That's 6 compact discs for the price of 1 and there’s nothing 
more to buy...ever! (Shipping & handling added to each shipment.) 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


You select from hundreds of exciting compact discs described in the 
Club's magazine and mailed to you approximately every 3 weeks (19 
times a year). Each issue highlights a Featured Selection in your 
preferred music category, plus alternate selections. If you'd like the 
Featured Selection, do nothing. It will be sent to you automatically. If 
you’d prefer an alternate selection, or none at all, just return the card 
enclosed with each issue of your magazine by the date specified on 
the card. You will have at least 10 days to decide, or you may return 
your Featured Selection at our expense for full credit. Cancel your 
membership at any time after completing your membership 


agreement, simply by writing to us. 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


Listen to your 4 introductory selections for a full 10 days. lf not 
satisfied, return them with no further obligation. You send no money 


now, so complete the coupon and mail it today. 


BMG Compact Disc Club 


6550 E. 30th St., Indianapolis, IN 46219-1194. 


CD692 


DIGITAL AUDIO 


154135. The Best Ot 
Steely Dan: Decade 

14 hits. (MCA) 

104871. Supertramp: 
Classics (14 Greatest 
Hits) ° The Logical Song, 
Give A Little Bit, more. 
(A&M) 

144578. The Judds’: 
Greatest Hits ° (RCA) 
115356. Pinnock: Vivaldi, 
The 4 Seasons ° Simon 
Standage, violin; etc. 
(Archiv DIGITAL) 


114780. Cinderella: Long 


Cold Winter ° Gypsy Road, 


Don't Know What You Got, 
more. (Mercury) 


182522 


270106. An Evening With 
Louis Armstrong * (GNP. 
Crescendo) 

262889. Virgil Fox: The 
Digital Fox * Organ music 
by Bach, others. 
(Bainbridge DIGITAL) 


172190 


115311 


134347. Huey Lewis: 
Small World ° (Chrysalis) 
173406. Jazz CD Sampler 
Over 67 minutes of jazz. 
(Polygram) 

100467. Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No. 9 (Choral) 
London Classical Players/ 
Norrington. (Angel 
DIGITAL) 

123721. Jimmy Page: Out- 
rider * Led Zeppelin 
guitarist's solo flight! 
(Geffen) 

134321. Led Zeppelin: 
Houses Of The Holy 
(Atlantic) 


170348 


209468. Perlman: 
Brahms, Violin Sonatas 
(Angel DIGITAL) 


120768. 20 Great Love 
Songs Of The 50s & 60s, 
Vol. 1° (Laurie) 


153606. INXS: Kick * Need 
You Tonight, Devil Inside, 
etc. (Atlantic) 


100517. Phil Collins: 
Buster/Soundtrack ° 
Groovy Kind of Love, Two 
Hearts, etc. (Atlantic) 


100927 


153740. Genesis: 
Invisible Touch ° (Atlantic) 


163579. Andrés Segovia 
Plays Rodrigo, Ponce & 
Torroba ° Fantasia para un 
Gentilhombre, Concierto 
del Sur, Castles Of Spain. 
(MCA) 


100679. Steve Earle: 
Copperhead Road ° (UN!) 


134267. Marriner: Mozart, 
Overtures * Academy of St. 
Martin. (Angel DIGITAL) 


115457 


134420. John Cougar 
Mellencamp: The Lone- 
some Jubilee ° Paper In 
Fire, more. (Mercury) 


100008. Randy Travis: Old 


8x10 ° Honky Tonk Moon, 
more. (Warner Bros.) 


THE BEST OF 


Dire Straits 
MONEY FOR NOTHING 


100713 


125360. By Request... The 
Best Of John Williams & 
The Boston Pops ° Olym- 
pic Fanfare, Liberty Fan- 
fare, more. (Philips 
DIGITAL) 

134627. Classic Old & 
Gold, Vol. 1 ° 20 hits! 
(Laurie) 


104857. Benny Goodman: 


Sing, Sing, Sing ° (RCA) 
115306. Pinnock: Handel, 
Water Music ° The English 
Concert. “A winner.”— 
Ovation (Archiv DIGITAL) 


INSTANT HALF-PRICE BONUS PLAN _ 
Unlike other clubs, you get 50%-off Bonus Savi 
with every CD you buy at regular Club prices, effec- | 
tive with your first full-price purchase! — 


Mail to: BMG Compact Disc Club 


D 


checked here—but I may always feel free to 


choose from any (check one only): 


4 O POP/SOFT ROCK 5 


r =m m m =m YOUR SAVINGS START HERE mmu mmm =m mm 


PO. Box 91412/Indianapolis, IN 46291 
YES, please accept my membership in the BMG Compact Disc Club and send me the 
four Compact Discs I’ve indicated here, billing me for just shipping and handling under 
the terms of this ad. | need buy just 1 CD at regular Club prices during the next year— 
after which | can choose a FREE bonus CD! That's 6 for the price of 1...with nothing 
more to buy ever! (Shipping & handling is added to each shipment.) 


RUSH ME THESE 4 CDs (Indicate by number): 


ne | 


lam mostinterested in the musical menk a TAN LISTENING (instrumental/Vocal Moods) 


3 O HARDROCK 
CLASSICAL 


COMPACT 


O MR. 
O MRS. 


MISS First Name Initial Last Name (PLEASE PRINT) 
Address Apt. 
Cit State Zil 
Telephone (ad we ) 2 
Signature YDT49 


Limited to new members, continental USA only. Current CD Club members not 
eligible for this offer. One membership per family. We reserve the right to request 
additional information or reject any application. Local taxes, if any, will be added. 


oe See ee 


COMPACT 
DISCS 


1 


“...a subtle, elegant, and profound study of 
the fate of the American Revolution in the 
hands of its first heirs”* 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS 
James Madison and the Republican Legacy 


£ 
Drew R. McCoy Courtesy of the NY Historical Society 


“McCoy vividly evokes the urgency with which James Madison spent his last twenty 
years working to prepare the republic for survival in a new era. And McCoy portrays, 
with humor and pathos, the failure of both the old founder and the young democrats.” 
*Charles Royster, Louisiana State University 

Illustrated $29.95 


At bookstores or order from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32E. 57th St., NY, NY 10022. Call toll-free: 800-872-7423, outside NY State, 800-227-0247, NY State only. MasterCard or Visa accepted. 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 
Box 1776, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


O MOVING? Please give six weeks notice. If calling, give your new address, plus 
account number and old address from label. If writing, send address label and new 
address. 


O DUPLICATE ISSUES? If calling, give address and account number from both 
labels. If writing, send both labels. 
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facts, including a lock of his hair 
and part of the carriage that carried 
him to Federal Hall for his first in- 
auguration. 

Write: Fraunces Tavern Mu- 
seum, 54 Pearl Street, New York, 
New York 10004, or telephone 212- 
425-1778. 

The New-York Historical Society 
celebrates the bicentennial of the 
inauguration with “G. Washington 
in New York,” on view from April 
27 through July 30. Books, docu- 
ments, artwork, furnishings, 
paintings, photographs, prints, and 
decorative objects from the muse- 
um’s collections will document 
Washington’s New York years and 
the city’s celebrations honoring his 
memory. Exhibition highlights are 
Washington portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart and Charles Willson Peale, 
and Jean Antoine Houdon’s sculp- 
ture of the first president. 

Write: New-York Historical Soci- 
ety, 170 Central Park West, New 
York, New York 10024, or tele- 
phone 212-873-3400. 


First Federal Congress 


in Art 

The Smithsonian’s National Por- 
trait Gallery in Washington, D.C., 
in commemoration of the bicenten- 
nial of the first federal Congress, is 
exhibiting “‘The First Federal Con- 
gress, 1789-1791” until July 23. 

The exhibition, co-sponsored by 
the gallery and the 101st United 
States Congress, features represen- 
tative portraits of some of the 
eighty-one men who convened that 
first Congress in New York City’s 
Federal Hall on March 4, 1789. 
Portraits of some of these men’s 
wives and selected constituents are 
also included, along with contem- 
porary prints and cartoons, official 
documents, furnishings, and per- 
sonal letters and artifacts. 

An illustrated paperback catalog 
of the exhibition, the only full- 
length book documenting the peo- 
ple and events of the First Federal 
Congress, is available through the 
gallery’s Museum Shop for $24.95. 

The gallery is open daily. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: The National 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, F Street at Eighth N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20560, or tele- 
phone 202-357-2700. * 
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Eclectic Fourth Reader. Quite beyond the average collegian today, yet 
within the reach of well trained 10-to-12-year-olds. Dozens of authors 
they should meet: Johnson, Webster, Milton, Jefferson, Schiller, Bacon, 
Southey, Bryant, Shakespeare, etc. 


Eclectic Progressive Spelling Book. “Progressive” because it starts with 
basics and builds to an advanced vocabulary worthy of a graduate stu- 
dent. Not only definitions but pronunciations and usage in good 
sentences. 


Mark Sullivan, in his 6-volume history, Our Times, ranks McGuffey up 
with Washington and Lincoln in influence. And a wonderful influence it 
was. Do your children deserve less? 


Startling call from eminent professor of English 


“Let's bring back McGuffey’s Reader — to College” is how Carl Bode, 
University of Maryland, titled his article in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education. Wrote Bode: “I guarantee that regular doses of McGuffey will 
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ter men and women, not to mention better-spoken men and women.” 
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History Bookshelf 


Distant Thunder: A Photo- 
graphic Essay on the Ameri- 
can Civil War by Brian C. Po- 
hanka, photography by Sam Abell 
(Thomasson-Grant, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 1988; 136 pages, il- 
lustrated, $37.50). 

Civil War authority Brian Pohanka 
and National Geographic Society 
contract photographer Sam Abell 
here team up to recall the drama of 
America’s most costly war as seen 
today through its monuments, bat- 
tlefields, and recent historical re- 
enactments. Abell’s photographs 
masterfully employ fog and rain, 
natural lighting, and aerial and 
panoramic viewpoints to re-create 
the haunting essence of Civil War 
battles and the men who fought 
and died in them. Interspersed are 
period photographs and excerpts 
from the letters of Civil War sol- 
diers. 


God in the White House: How 
Religion Has Changed the 
Modern Presidency by Richard 
G. Hutcheson, Jr. (Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, 1988; 
267 pages, $18.95). 

The American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state has tradi- 
tionally resulted in a taboo on al- 
lowing a president’s personal 
religion to shape public policy. But, 
author Richard G. Hutcheson, Jr., 
suggests, Jimmy Carter’s highly 
public Southern Baptist evangeli- 
calism and the ‘‘religious right’’ 
groups that influenced Ronald 
Reagan’s formulation of policy 
have brought religion into public 
life in this multifaith society. Reli- 
gion’s expanding political role may 
be a response by Americans, says 
the author, to late twentieth- 
century moral crises such as Viet- 
nam and Watergate, and to the ero- 
sion of traditional values during 
the tumultuous sixties. He also ex- 


amines the implication of religion’s 
new prominence in the American 
presidency and its possible effects 
on the separation of church and 
state. 


A Little House Sampler by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder and Rose 
Wilder Lane, edited by William T. 
Anderson (University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln and London, 1988; 
243 pages, illustrated, $15.95). 
Autobiographical writings from 
old newspapers and magazines 
comprise this delightful collection 
of homespun tales about the fron- 
tier family that generations of 
Americans grew to love through 
Laura Ingalls Wilder’s Little House 
on the Prairie books (later adapted 
as a long-running television series). 
Wilder’s daughter Rose, the fami- 
ly’s first writer, encouraged her 
mother (then in her sixties) to write 
the stories that ultimately grew into 
the popular multi-volume series. 
William T. Anderson, a Wilder and 
Lane authority, edited these selec- 
tions about the women behind the 
bylines. 


Chinese American Portraits: 
Personal Histories 1828-1988 
by Ruthanne Lum McCunn 
(Chronicle Books, San Francisco, 
1988; 176 pages, illustrated, $29.95 
cloth, $16.95 paper). 

More than 150 black-and-white 
photographs illustrate this unusual 
history of Chinese Americans, who 
have traditionally struggled against 
discrimination and racial hatred in 
the United States. Individuals pro- 
filed in this volume range from en- 
trepeneurs to physicians to a Chi- 
nese cowboy; each chapter focuses 
on an individual or family and in- 
cludes mini-profiles of people shar- 
ing related experiences. A rich, 
poignant cultural and biographical 
portrait emerges. * 
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The American Presidency 


volv 
Preside 


by John E. Ferling 


PAINTING BY ROBERT RIGGS; COURTESY OF ILLUSTRATION HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 


HEN NEW YORKERS gave the first president- 

elect a kingly welcome upon his arrival at 

Manhattan Island for his inauguration 
there on April 30, 1789, neither they nor Washington 
knew exactly what to expect of the office he was 
about to assume. The recently ratified Constitution 
had broadly outlined the president’s duties and pow- 
ers, but it would fall to Washington and other early 
chief executives to give the role substance. Nor did 
the evolution of the office end with these men. Over 


the course of two hundred years, the presidency has 
been continuously shaped and reshaped by the forty 
leaders—some strong and decisive, some weak or 
passive—who have served in that role; by the de- 
mands forced upon the office by the challenges of a 
growing, increasingly complex industrial civilization 
and a series of national and international crises; by 
the thousands of statutes passed by Congress; and by 
the changing mandates and expectations of the Amer- 
ican people at whose pleasure the president serves. 
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The framers of the Constitution never imagined 
that political parties would form, nor did they anticipate the 
steady democratization of presidential elections. 


EFORE THE CREATION OF THE PRESIDENCY in 1787, 

Americans’ experience with executive rule had of- 
ten been unhappy. During the colonial period most pro- 
vincial governors were Crown appointees. Some were 
men of talent, but others were viewed by colonists as 
rogues, worse than any ‘‘bashaws as ever were sent from 
Constantinople.’’ Many colonial governors were 
thought to have lusted after power, and some, it seemed, 
held office solely for personal economic gain. A few 
were subject to more exotic vices—such as Edward 
Hyde, Lord Cornbury, New York’s transvestite chief 
executive, who insisted on appearing in public in femi- 
nine attire. 

' Given this blighted history, most state constitutions 
adopted during the American Revolution provided for 
governors with few powers and brief terms of office. 
The first charter of the United States—the Articles of 
Confederation adopted in 1781—did not even allow for 
a chief executive. Virtually all national powers were 
vested in the legislative branch, and the so-called ‘‘presi- 
dent’’ was merely a member of Congress who chaired a 
committee of thirteen that somehow was supposed to 
enforce the law. 

But the men who attended the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in 1787 sought to alter and strengthen the national 
government. The most influential among them advo- 
cated a system in which power was balanced among a 
two-branched congress, a judiciary, and a separate exec- 
utive. After much wrangling, the delegates devised an 
executive office they hoped would be strong enough to 
stand independent of the legislature—but one less capa- 
ble than the former colonial governorships of thwarting 
the will of the legislature, or of becoming an ‘‘elective 
monarchy,’’ as Virginia’s George Mason feared. 

The resulting office somewhat resembled England’s 
prime minister in that it was separate from the other 
branches and was meant to act as a counterpoise to their 
powers. But at the same time it closely mirrored the gov- 
ernorships of New York and Massachusetts, offices with 
considerable authority. 

Nevertheless, the president received few actual pow- 
ers. The executive had a mandate to enforce the law, 
and he could veto legislative acts, but Congress could 
override the negative. He could appoint various offi- 
cials, including diplomats and judges, but his selections 
were subject to the Senate’s advice and consent. He was 
made commander-in-chief of the military, but he was 
not empowered to declare war. Congress was provided 
with the means to impeach and remove a president, but 
the executive was given no means by which he could 
remove judges or legislators. 

Despite the limitations on presidential authority, the 
Anti-Federalists (foes of the proposed Constitution) still 
argued that the executive was being given too much 
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power. His ability to veto acts of Congress rankled 
some; others believed the four-year term of office too 
long, and some predicted that the president’s eligibility 
for re-election would cause the office to evolve into an 
American kingship. 

New York Governor George Clinton warned voters in 
his state that the president, if so inclined, would have 
“‘power and time sufficient to ruin his country.’’ But the 
defenders of the Constitution—particularly Alexander 
Hamilton in The Federalist Nos. 68 and 69*—countered 
that the presidency was a republican office vested with 
limited powers. 

Although the Constitution was ratified, some of its 
supporters held little confidence in what they had cre- 
ated. John Adams privately forecast that the United 
States would have a monarch within two or three gener- 
ations. Benjamin Franklin was barely more optimistic. 
Accosted by his landlady who demanded to know what 
the Convention had concocted, Franklin is said to have 
replied: “A republic—if you can keep it.” 


HE CHOICE FOR THE FIRST PRESIDENT was preor- 

dained. After George Washington’s tenure as chief 
executive, however, no one knew what to expect of the 
office or its occupants. 

James Wilson, a Pennsylvania delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention, later acknowledged that the most 
difficult issue for the framers was creating the proce- 
dure for electing the president. Repeated revisions to 
the Constitution occurred before Article II, Section 1 
was finalized. 

Even then, most delegates failed to foresee what actu- 
ally lay ahead.** They never imagined that political 
parties would form, nor did they anticipate the 
formal nomination of candidates for the office of 


*During the campaign for ratification of the Constitution, 
eight-five essays in defense of the proposed document ap- 
peared in the New York press under the signature “Publius.” 
Many were subsequently published in book form. The largest 
percentage of these “Federalist” papers are thought to have 
been authored by Alexander Hamilton. James Madison wrote 
about thirty of the tracts, and John Jay prepared five of them. 


**Despite the care with which the presidential selection mecha- 
nism was created, within twelve years of the Constitutional 
Convention the appearance of obvious flaws in the electoral 
college process, along with abuses involving furtive backroom 
manipulations, led to procedural changes through passage of 
the Twelfth Amendment. (During the election of 1796 Alexan- 
der Hamilton, a Federalist, orchestrated a clandestine cam- 
paign that sought to manipulate the electoral votes in such a 
manner that his party’s first choice for the presidency, John 
Adams, would be denied the office. And in 1800 two 
Democratic-Republican Party candidates, Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr, received the same number of electoral votes, 
forcing the election into the House of Representatives.) 


Before this century, the great divisive national 
issues were decided, or at least dealt with, largely 
within the halls of Congress. 


chief executive. 

Nor did the nation’s founders anticipate the steady 
democratization of presidential elections. By 1800 šev- 
‘eral states permitted the popular election of presidential 
electors, and within another generation every state ex- 
cept South Carolina permitted all of its qualified adult 
white males to vote in presidential elections. 

Presidential campaigning and its attendant hoopla 
were by-products of the democratization of presidential 
selection. * By 1824 mass-produced campaign items 
were being used to sway voters. Ceramic crocks bearing 
the likeness of Andrew Jackson were distributed in that 
year’s contest, and, in ensuing. elections, dinner plates, 
combs, caps, bandannas, ribbons, and snuff boxes 
found their way to voters. 

Press agents soon became common members of the 
campaign team. Party managers touted their candidates 
as ‘‘rail splitters,’’ war heroes, or the progeny of hum- 
ble farmers, although the record of some of these men 
could not have withstood close scrutiny. In addition, 
popular campaigns, disgraceful enough in the days of 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, grew dirtier. Horace 
Greeley, the losing candidate in 1872, was routinely ridi- 
culed by Ulysses S. Grant’s proponents as fat, dishon- 
est, and slovenly. Four years later backers of Rutherford 
B. Hayes pilloried Samuel Tilden as a mere puppet of 
the railroads. And few political candidates have been as 
besmirched as poor Grover Cleveland; in 1884 he was 
openly accused of having fathered an illegitimate child 
and in 1892 he was depicted as a wife-beater. 


TE MOST SIGNIFICANT CHANGE in the presidency 
over two hundred years has been its growth in 
power. Until early in this century, most Americans 
viewed the office as one of somewhat limited authority. 
Those powers the president did possess, moreover, were 
thought to be effectively checked by the weight of Con- 
gress and the judiciary. 

Few early presidents wished to test the consensus view 
that Congress was the real voice of the American peo- 
ple. To do so was not only to risk personal failure, but to 
threaten the still-fragile Union that had emerged during 
the American Revolution. 

Furthermore, the Jeffersonians who dominated the 

presidency in the pre-Civil War era genuinely believed in 
* Another by-product was the vast increase in the cost of win- 
ning the presidency—an expenditure that has grown exponen- 
tially with the passing years. In 1896, for example, the Repub- 
lican Party had a war chest loaded with $3.3 million to be used 
to get William McKinley into the White House. By the 1960 
campaign John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon were spending 
nearly $20 million in quest of the office, but even that sum was 
a mere trifle compared to more recent election costs. In 1984, 
for instance, $325 million was expended during the presiden- 
tial campaign. 


a system by which executive authority was ‘‘carefully 
limited,’’ as James Madison had put it in Federalist No. 
48. They shared Madison’s conviction and fear that 
“‘power is of an encroaching nature,” and believed that 
an extension of the executive’s prerogative might even- 
tually dissolve the delicate balances the founders had so 
carefully structured. 

As a result, before this century the great divisive na- 
tional issues were decided, or at least dealt with, largely 
within the halls of Congress. Before 1860 John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and Stephen A. 
Douglas—none of whom ever resided in the White 
House—played the most substantive roles in attempts to 
resolve the nation’s sectional crisis and the many vexing 
problems resulting from the existence of slavery. Con- 
gress also settled tariff questions, taxation policies, na- 
tional currency issues, and, at least at the outset, the 
national government’s role in the industrialization 
of America. 

But the chief executives of this era were not entirely 
without influence. In the realm of international affairs, 
for example, the president held—and exercised— 
considerable power from the beginning. Although the 
Constitution included the Senate in the treaty-making 
process, and Congress alone possessed the authority to 
make appropriations, establish tariffs, and declare war, 
several early presidents used their authority to almost 
unilaterally chart the nation’s course in a war-torn 
world. President Washington, for instance, proclaimed 
American neutrality when the wars of the French Revo- 
lution commenced in Europe; his successor, John Ad- 
ams, resisted Congress’s sullen demands for war with 
France, eventually avoiding what might have been a 
disastrous conflict by negotiating an accord in 1800 with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The president could use his powers not only to avert 
war, but to provoke it. James Monroe ignored Congress 
when he ordered General Andrew Jackson to pursue 
Seminoles into Spanish Florida. According to John 
Quincy Adams, President James K. Polk was solely re- 
sponsible for the war with Mexico in 1846. Without 
Congressional authorization, Polk ordered United 
States army units into a region claimed by Mexico—an 
act virtually certain to instigate hostilities. Predict- 
ably, Mexicans attacked the American soldiers, and 
war resulted. 

Polk, moreover, was merely deploying the army in a 
manner that had long since become commonplace with 
the navy. On at least fourteen occasions before the Civil 
War, in regions as diverse as Africa, Central America, 
the Fiji Islands, and Sumatra, chief executives had 
unleashed the United States Navy against pirates and 
foreign rulers. 

Foreign policy aside, however, the legislative branch 
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usually dominated. 

A growth in the presidential prerogative took place 
during the Civil War, but a backlash followed. John 
Sherman, a powerful Ohio Senator during the late nine- 
teenth century, reflected a popular point of view of the 
period when he remarked that the ‘‘executive depart- 
ment of a republic like ours should be subordinate to the 
legislative department. The president should obey [Con- 
gress] and enforce the laws.” 

During the Reconstruction era a churlish Congress 
even sought to deny Andrew Johnson the right to con- 
trol his own cabinet, and when he resisted its attempt to 
encroach upon his appointment and dismissal powers, 
the legislators nearly removed him from office. 

A succession of weak and now nearly forgotten chief 
executives followed: Rutherford B. Hayes, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Benjamin Harrison. They presided over the 
decline of the office to the very nadir of its powers. Dur- 
ing this era, for instance, the Senate came to play such a 
. dominant role in the completion of treaties that Woo- 
drow Wilson, then still a historian at Princeton Univer- 
sity, referred to its ‘‘treaty-marring’’ power, as opposed 
to its constitutional function as a treaty-making body. 
One chief executive in this period, Ulysses S. Grant, 
even characterized his presidential role as that of a 
‘purely administrative officer.” 

There were instances, of course, when a president 
fought to exercise authority.” Nevertheless, what presi- 
dential deeds from the late nineteenth century can rival 
such congressional actions as the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments (addressing the abo- 
lition of slavery and the enfranchisement of minorities), 
which were sent to the states for ratification soon after 
the Civil War; the civil service reform legislation passed 
in the early 1880s; or the anti-trust and corporate regu- 
latory enactments later in the century? 


URING THIS ERA of congressional ascendancy, three 
D presidents overcame precedent and succeeded in 
exercising extraordinary powers. 

With the Union in jeopardy during 1861-65, Abra- 
ham Lincoln exercised greater authority than any pre- 
vious chief executive. William Seward, his secretary of 
state, correctly observed that Lincoln was more power- 
ful than the monarch of Great Britain. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Lincoln unilaterally summoned the mi- 
litia and called for volunteers to enlist in an army whose 
numbers he expanded beyond the limit set by Congress. 


*One presidential prerogative exercised extensively during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was the veto. 
George Washington cast two vetos, and Andrew Jackson a 
dozen, but they used this power indifferently in comparison to 
the men who held office between 1865 and 1933. From An- 
drew Johnson through Herbert Hoover—a period of sixty- 
seven years—presidenis used their veto power 1,074 times. 
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He spent funds that had not been appropriated and sus- 
pended habeas corpus. Later he repressed newspapers, 
seized property, and imposed a naval blockade against 
the Confederacy. 

Lincoln based his expanded authority on his constitu- 
tional role as commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
as well as on his obligation ‘‘to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.’’ If he did not act with vigor to save 
the Union, noted the president, there would be no 
Union for his successors to govern. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s ability to wield considerable 
authority was even more remarkable, for he was an acci- 
dental president, succeeding assassinated William Mc- 
Kinley in 1901. When Roosevelt left office eight years 
later, he exultantly declared that in making his most im- 
portant decisions he had ‘‘managed without consulta- 
tion with anyone.” It was not an idle boast. As 
commander-in-chief, Roosevelt exercised ‘‘interna- 
tional police power,” as he put it, ordering American 
troops into the republics of Central America. He discov- 
ered that executive agreements offered a means of 
avoiding the Senate’s ‘‘treaty-marring’’ powers, and 
through such vehicles reached accords with Japan re- 
stricting that nation’s immigration to the United States, 
thereby preserving the status quo in the Pacific. He also 
mediated settlement of the Russo-Japanese War 
(thereby winning the Nobel Peace Prize), and sent his 
“Great White Fleet’? on a historic voyage around 
the world. 

Roosevelt also took an active role in domestic mat- 
ters. Believing that he was president of all the people, he 
sought to institute a reform agenda. Eloquent, dynamic, 
by nature compelled to dominate almost everything he 
touched, he used the media and full panoply of re- 
sources afforded by his office to teach, sway, and bully 
a nation into following his lead. 

As a historian, Woodrow Wilson had once described 
the presidency as existing principally to hinder 
congressionally-inspired change, but later, as chief exec- 
utive, he had other ideas for the office. The president, 
he thought, must be ‘‘at the front of affairs.’? Once 
elected to this high post, Wilson immediately reinstitu- 
ted the practice, dormant since John Adams, of ad- 
dressing Congress in person, and, like Roosevelt, he 
played an active role in shepherding reform legislation 
through Congress. When World War I erupted in 1914, 
Wilson’s authority increased even more substantively, 
for the nation—confronted by the gravest crisis since 
Lincoln’s administration—looked to the White House 
for leadership. 

Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Wilson were aberrations— 
strong chief executives during an era of a weak presi- 
dency. The latter two presidents were bridges from the 
earlier epoch to the modern period; men fortunate 
enough to serve when the country was undergoing a 


Before this century, the great divisive national 
issues were decided, or at least dealt with, largely 
within the halls of Congress. 


chief executive. 

Nor did the nation’s founders anticipate the steady 

democratization of presidential elections. By 1800 sev- 
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year’s contest, and, in ensuing elections, dinner plates, 
combs, caps, bandannas, ribbons, and snuff boxes 
found their way to voters. 
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ble farmers, although the record of some of these men 
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est, and slovenly. Four years later backers of Rutherford 
B. Hayes pilloried Samuel Tilden as a mere puppet of 
the railroads. And few political candidates have been as 
besmirched as poor Grover Cleveland; in 1884 he was 
openly accused of having fathered an illegitimate child 
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TH MOST SIGNIFICANT CHANGE in the presidency 
over two hundred years has been its growth in 
power. Until early in this century, most Americans 
viewed the office as one of somewhat limited authority. 
Those powers the president did possess, moreover, were 
thought to be effectively checked by the weight of Con- 
gress and the judiciary. 

Few early presidents wished to test the consensus view 
that Congress was the real voice of the American peo- 
ple. To do so was not only to risk personal failure, but to 
threaten the still-fragile Union that had emerged during 
the. American Revolution. 

Furthermore, the Jeffersonians who dominated the 

presidency in the pre-Civil War era genuinely believed in 
* Another by-product was the vast increase in the cost of win- 
ning the presidency—an expenditure that has grown exponen- 
tially with the passing years. In 1896, for example, the Repub- 
lican Party had a war chest loaded with $3.3 million to be used 
to get William McKinley into the White House. By the 1960 
campaign John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon were spending 
nearly $20 million in quest of the office, but even that sum was 
a mere trifle compared to more recent election costs. In 1984, 
for instance, $325 million was expended during the presiden- 
tial campaign. 


a system by which executive authority was ‘‘carefully 
limited,” as James Madison had put it in Federalist No. 
48. They shared Madison’s conviction and fear that 
“power is of an encroaching nature,” and believed that 
an extension of the executive’s prerogative might even- 
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As a result, before this century the great divisive na- 
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of America. 
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for example, the president held—and exercised— 
considerable power from the beginning. Although the 
Constitution included the Senate in the treaty-making 
process, and Congress alone possessed the authority to 
make appropriations, establish tariffs, and declare war, 
several early presidents used their authority to almost 
unilaterally chart the nation’s course in a war-torn 
world. President Washington, for instance, proclaimed 
American neutrality when the wars of the French Revo- 
lution commenced in Europe; his successor, John Ad- 
ams, resisted Congress’s sullen demands for war with 
France, eventually avoiding what might have been a 
disastrous conflict by negotiating an accord in 1800 with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The president could use his powers not only to avert 
war, but to provoke it. James Monroe ignored Congress 
when he ordered General Andrew Jackson to pursue 
Seminoles into Spanish Florida. According to John 
Quincy Adams, President James K. Polk was solely re- 
sponsible for the war with Mexico in 1846. Without 
Congressional authorization, Polk ordered United 
States army units into a region claimed by Mexico—an 
act virtually certain to instigate hostilities. Predict- 
ably, Mexicans attacked the American soldiers, and 
war resulted. 

Polk, moreover, was merely deploying the army in a 
manner that had long since become commonplace with 
the navy. On at least fourteen occasions before the Civil 
War, in regions as diverse as Africa, Central America, 
the Fiji Islands, and Sumatra, chief executives had 
unleashed the United States Navy against pirates and 
foreign rulers. 

Foreign policy aside, however, the legislative branch 
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usually dominated. 

A growth in the presidential prerogative took place 
during the Civil War, but a backlash followed. John 
Sherman, a powerful Ohio Senator during the late nine- 
teenth century, reflected a popular point of view of the 
period when he remarked that the ‘‘executive depart- 
ment of a republic like ours should be subordinate to the 
legislative department. The president should obey [Con- 
gress] and enforce the laws.” 

During the Reconstruction era a churlish Congress 
even sought to deny Andrew Johnson the right to con- 
trol his own cabinet, and when he resisted its attempt to 
encroach upon his appointment and dismissal powers, 
the legislators nearly removed him from office. 

A succession of weak and now nearly forgotten chief 
executives followed: Rutherford B. Hayes, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Benjamin Harrison. They presided over the 
decline of the office to the very nadir of its powers. Dur- 
ing this era, for instance, the Senate came to play such a 
dominant role in the completion of treaties that Woo- 
drow Wilson, then still a historian at Princeton Univer- 
sity, referred to its ‘‘treaty-marring’’ power, as opposed 
to its constitutional function as a treaty-making body. 
One chief executive in this period, Ulysses S. Grant, 
even characterized his presidential role as that of a 
‘purely administrative officer.” 

There were instances, of course, when a president 
fought to exercise authority.* Nevertheless, what presi- 
dential deeds from the late nineteenth century can rival 
such congressional actions as the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments (addressing the abo- 
lition of slavery and the enfranchisement of minorities), 
which were sent to the states for ratification soon after 
the Civil War; the civil service reform legislation passed 
in the early 1880s; or the anti-trust and corporate regu- 
latory enactments later in the century? 


URING THIS ERA of congressional ascendancy, three 
D presidents overcame precedent and succeeded in 
exercising extraordinary powers. 

With the Union in jeopardy during 1861-65, Abra- 
ham Lincoln exercised greater authority than any pre- 
vious chief executive. William Seward, his secretary of 
state, correctly observed that Lincoln was more power- 
ful than the monarch of Great Britain. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Lincoln unilaterally summoned the mi- 
litia and called for volunteers to enlist in an army whose 
numbers he expanded beyond the limit set by Congress. 


*One presidential prerogative exercised extensively during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was the veto. 
George Washington cast two vetos, and Andrew Jackson a 
dozen, but they used this power indifferently in comparison to 
the men who held office between 1865 and 1933. From An- 
drew Johnson through Herbert Hoover—a period of sixty- 
seven years—presidents used their veto power 1,074 times. 
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He spent funds that had not been appropriated and sus- 
pended habeas corpus. Later he repressed newspapers, 
seized property, and imposed a naval blockade against 
the Confederacy. 

Lincoln based his expanded authority on his constitu- 
tional role as commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
as well as on his obligation ‘‘to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” If he did not act with vigor to save 
the Union, noted the president, there would be no 
Union for his successors to govern. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s ability to wield considerable 
authority was even more remarkable, for he was an acci- 
dental president, succeeding assassinated William Mc- 
Kinley in 1901. When Roosevelt left office eight years 
later, he exultantly declared that in making his most im- 
portant decisions he had ‘‘managed without consulta- 
tion with anyone.” It was not an idle boast. As 
commander-in-chief, Roosevelt exercised ‘‘interna- 
tional police power,” as he put it, ordering American 
troops into the republics of Central America. He discov- 
ered that executive agreements offered a means of 
avoiding the Senate’s ‘‘treaty-marring’’ powers, and 
through such vehicles reached accords with Japan re- 
stricting that nation’s immigration to the United States, 
thereby preserving the status quo in the Pacific. He also 
mediated settlement of the Russo-Japanese War 
(thereby winning the Nobel Peace Prize), and sent his 
“Great White Fleet’? on a historic voyage around 
the world. 

Roosevelt also took an active role in domestic mat- 
ters. Believing that he was president of all the people, he 
sought to institute a reform agenda. Eloquent, dynamic, 
by nature compelled to dominate almost everything he 
touched, he used the media and full panoply of re- 
sources afforded by his office to teach, sway, and bully 
a nation into following his lead. 

As a historian, Woodrow Wilson had once described 
the presidency as existing principally to hinder 
congressionally-inspired change, but later, as chief exec- 
utive, he had other ideas for the office. The president, 
he thought, must be ‘‘at the front of affairs.’’ Once 
elected to this high post, Wilson immediately reinstitu- 
ted the practice, dormant since John Adams, of ad- 
dressing Congress in person, and, like Roosevelt, he 
played an active role in shepherding reform legislation 
through Congress. When World War I erupted in 1914, 
Wilson’s authority increased even more substantively, 
for the nation—confronted by the gravest crisis since 
Lincoln’s administration—looked to the White House 
for leadership. 

Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Wilson were aberrations— 
strong chief executives during an era of a weak presi- 
dency. The latter two presidents were bridges from the 
earlier epoch to the modern period; men fortunate 
enough to serve when the country was undergoing a 


The most significant change in the presidency over two 
hundred vears has been its growth in power. 


rapid transition to an urban, industrial status, and when 
Americans viewed the president as the spokesman of the 
new national interest. 


HE GREATEST CHANGE in the presidency came after 

1933. The economic collapse of the early 1930s, 
followed by decades of grave international challenges 
—from Axis expansionism after 1937 to the uncertain- 
ties and hysteria of the early Cold War—provided the 
environment for a crisis-enhanced presidency. 

The vast increase in the size of the executive branch is 
indicative of the enlargement of presidential powers 
during the past half-century. When the national capital 
was transferred from Philadelphia to Washington, 
D.C., in 1800, the public records of all executive depart- 
ments could be packed into seven crates. As late as 
1933, fewer than fifty employees served the president. 


Today more than three thousand people are employed in . 


the executive office. 

The advent of radio and television during this era sig- 
nificantly expanded the power and influence of the pres- 
idency, enabling the chief executive to bring his policies 
directly to the people. Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
first president to master the opportunities afforded by 
the broadcast media, steadying a disillusioned nation in 
1933 through a series of ‘‘fireside chats,’’ addresses he 
delivered in a resonant tone reminiscent of the comfort- 
ing manner of the family doctor on a house call. 

By the 1950s television had assumed such a vital role 
in projecting the presidential image that Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower employed a consultant—actor Robert 
Montgomery—to assist in his TV appearances. And by 
the 1980s a former actor, Ronald Reagan, was in the 
White House, having reached that high office in consid- 
erable measure because of his consummate skill before 
the camera. .- 

The new electronic media could be unkind, however. 
Al Smith, the Democratic nominee for president in 
1928, discovered to his horror that provincial radio lis- 
teners in the Midwest and South were shocked by the 
sound of his heavy New York accent. And during the 
television debates of the 1960 campaign, Richard M. 
Nixon appeared weak and unsteady next to handsome, 
buoyant John F. Kennedy, losing the election, many 
feel, as a direct result. 

The media have, consequently, added whole new di- 
mensions to the presidency, shaping, to a large extent, 
public expectations of the kinds of men qualified for the 
office. Neither a dour man such as John Adams nor his 
son John Quincy would have been considered seriously 
as twentieth-century presidential candidates. Modern- 
day audiences likely would find disagreeable both 
George Washington, with his reserved, aloof manner, 
and Abraham Lincoln, who was homely and had a high- 
pitched voice tainted with a backwoods accent. In to- 


day’s environment even Franklin Roosevelt—his 
crutches and braces visible each evening to viewers of 
nightly news broadcasts—might be deemed unqualified 
by an electorate fearing that his stamina would be 
inadequate to meet the burdens and challenges of 
the presidency. 

The working methods, lifestyles, and privileges of re- 
cent presidents have also changed markedly from those 
of their predecessors. In the spring of 1799, President 
John Adams departed the President’s House in Phila- 
delphia for a vacation at his home in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts: He remained away from the capital for nearly 
eight months, just as he had in each previous year of his 
presidency. No advisers accompanied him to New Eng- 
land, but he insisted that his lengthy absence caused no 
problems. His cabinet officers wrote to him daily; be- 
sides, the mail ‘‘goes very rapidly, and I answer by the 
return of it, so that nothing suffers.’’ 

When Adams eventually returned to the capital 
(moved temporarily to Trenton, New Jersey because of 
a yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia), he traveled 
alone, save for one servant—whose services he paid for 
from his own pocket—and a secretary. The trip con- 
sumed a week and was made in a rattling, clattering car- 
riage. When the president reached Trenton, he rented a 
tiny apartment consisting of only a bedroom and a sit- 
ting room, cared for by two elderly maiden landladies. 

Today’s occupant of the executive mansion lives in a 
far grander manner and travels in immeasurably greater 
comfort than did Adams. The residential staff at the 
White House, more than ninety in number, caters to his 
every need and whim. He can be whisked about in an 
armored limousine, flown in a Marine turbojet helicop- 
ter, or conveyed in Air Force One, a Boeing 747 whose 
commodious and luxurious interior includes a presiden- 
tial suite as well as conference rooms and communica- 
tions facilities. President Reagan’s entourage normally 
exceeded three hundred persons, including about fifty 
Secret Service agents, his personal physician, cooks, 
drivers, pilots, and various aides, advisors, and secre- 
taries. In recent years the president has led ‘‘the sort of 
life that no millionaire could afford and no monarch 
can surpass.” 


RESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY in four areas has enor- 
mously expanded during the past half-century. 
The expenditure of public funds was once regarded as 
the sole responsibility of Congress, but without any 
change in the Constitution recent presidents have se- 
cured considerable influence over fiscal matters. Since 
the creation of the Bureau of the Budget (BOB) in 1921, 
and especially since 1939, when the Reorganization Act 
brought the BOB (now called the Office of Management 
and Budget) directly within the domain of the president, 
each chief executive has annually presented to Congress 
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There are cycles in American history— 
periods of enhanced presidential authority followed by epochs 
of exalted congressional powers. 


a budgetary proposal serving as the framework for the 
fight that follows over federal finances. 

Not only have modern presidents exerted more influ- 
ence over the appropriation of federal dollars, but re- 
cent White House occupants have occasionally thwarted 
Congress’s intent by refusing to spend funds allocated 
by the legislative branch. The process is called ‘‘im- 
poundment,”’ and the practice is hardly new; in 1803 
Thomas Jefferson declined to spend funds allotted for 
naval construction. But until recently, presidents seldom 
used this weapon. Then Franklin Roosevelt, Harry S 
Truman, and Lyndon B. Johnson impounded modest 
amounts appropriated for nonmilitary uses. President 
Nixon went much further. In less than six years he se- 
questered $17.7 billion, nearly 20 percent of control- 
lable funds. 

A second area that has witnessed a dramatic growth 
in presidential authority is the power to legislate by ex- 
ecutive decree. Once again, the practice is not new; Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, announced in 1862, 
was such an act. But only in recent years have presidents 
frequently exercised this authority. Often, as with Lin- 
coln’s initiative, the power has been invoked as a means 
of protecting minorities. Franklin Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order 8802, for instance, prohibited discriminatory hir- 
ing practices in defense industries; Truman desegregated 
the armed forces by an executive order; and Kennedy 
used the same weapon to decree an end to racial dis- 
crimination in housing supported by federal loans 
and guarantees. 

But a president’s authority to issue an executive order 
can be a double-edged sword. In 1942, for instance, 
Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066, which eventu- 
ally forcibly removed all persons of Japanese ancestry 
from large areas of the western United States. 

While the Constitution makes no suggestion as to the 
president’s role in federal spending, or on his ability to 
act by executive order, the chief executive is accorded a 
specific role in the area of diplomacy. From the begin- 
ning, presidents have used their powers to make treaties, 
appoint ambassadors, and establish and sever relations 
with foreign governments. What has changed in the 
twentieth century, especially since World War II, has 
been the frequency with which chief executives have ig- 
nored Congress in the course of exercising their diplo- 
matic authority. 

The modern era began in 1940 when President 
Roosevelt, without consulting Congress, gave fifty de- 
stroyers to beleaguered Great Britain; later he unilater- 
ally reached successive agreements with his wartime al- 
lies, Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin. Roosevelt 
based much of this expansion of presidential authority 
on the case of U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation et al., 
a 1936 decision in which the Supreme Court concluded 
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that the executive possessed inherent foreign policy 
powers that neither emanated from the Constitution nor 
required congressional sanction. 

The president’s war-making power has grown most in 
recent years. Several recent presidents have sent Ameri- 
can troops into combat without formal approval by 
Congress. This great departure from tradition began in 
June 1950, when North Korean soldiers invaded South 
Korea. Responding, President Truman simply appro- 
priated the power to commit troops to fight there. 

A decade later, without consulting Congress, Presi- 
dent Kennedy lent assistance to the unfortunate Cuban 
exiles who landed at the Bay of Pigs. He also committed 
to South Vietnam more than sixteen thousand ‘‘advis- 
ers,’ some of whom soon engaged in combat opera- 
tions. Similarly, President Nixon ordered the invasion 
of Cambodia without conferring with Congress, claim- 
ing it as ‘‘the right of the President of the United States 
under the Constitution to protect the lives of Amer- 
ican men.”’ 

Nor did such practices end with Nixon. Gerald R. 
Ford did not consult with Congress before he directed 
the Marines to rescue the Mayaguez, an American con- 
tainer ship seized by Cambodia in 1975; forty-one 
Americans were killed and seventy-one wounded in the 
operation. President Reagan acted without prior consul- 
tation with Congress in 1983 when he sent American 
troops into Grenada, an attack that resulted in 134 
American casualties. 

The American public knew of these matters but was 
unaware of simultaneous covert Cold War activities by 
its chief executives: presidential complicity in over- 
throwing foreign governments; plots to assassinate for- 
eign leaders; and the execution of a ‘‘secret war’’ in 
Laos, an operation carried out during three separate ad- 
ministrations without the knowledge of the Congress or 
the electorate. 


EVELATIONS OF VEILED BEHAVIOR by a succession of 
R presidents, the discovery of illegal practices by the 
chief executive and his White House staff in the Water- 
gate affair, and, finally, the enormous unpopularity of 
the undeclared war in Vietnam, eventually produced a 
public and congressional reaction against what historian 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., has termed the ‘‘ Imperial 
Presidency. ’’ 

In the mood of suspicion toward the White House 
that had crystallized by 1974, not only was President 
Nixon forced to resign, but President Ford, in his initial 
speech to Congress after the fall of his predecessor, re- 
ceived a standing ovation for merely promising to be 
truthful with the American public. Two years later 
Jimmy Carter, in his successful bid for the presidency, 
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The American Presidency. 


Presidential 
Gallery 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


elective office. Although many presidents had previous government ex- 

perience (twenty-four were former members of Congress, and fifteen 
had been governors), they nevertheless have formed a diverse group. Twenty- 
seven studied law or were admitted to the bar. Twelve were former generals. 
The early presidents tended to be landed aristocrats, but many who followed 
rose from humble circumstances. Six were born in log cabins. Nine did not 
graduate from college—and only four made Phi Beta Kappa. Only one 
(Woodrow Wilson) had a Ph.D. 

The quality of America’s presidents is a subjective judgment. This ques- 
tion of excellence goes back at least to British scholar James Bryce, whose 
1888 book The American Commonwealth included a chapter on ‘‘Why Great 
Men are Not Chosen Presidents.’’ In America, Bryce argued, men of ability 
tend to be more interested in business and the professions than in politics. 
And the methods parties use to choose leaders do not always bring the best- 
qualified to the fore: ‘‘The merits of a president are one thing and those of a 
candidate another thing.’’ Moreover, observed Bryce, the American voter 
“‘does not object to mediocrity. . . . He likes his candidate to be sensible, 
vigorous, and, above all, what he calls ‘magnetic,’ and does not value, be- 
cause he sees no need for, originality or profundity, a fine culture or a wide 
knowledge.” 

Bryce’s arguments have lost little relevance, but while the system the Con- 
stitution created may not always produce great statesmen, it has spared 
America the tyrants and psychopaths many other lands have suffered. And 
while the nation has endured periods of weak leadership, it has also had 
great presidents who have weathered great challenges and crises. * 


I N TWO HUNDRED YEARS, forty men have occupied the nation’s highest 


Thirty-one of the forty portraits in this fourteen-page portfolio are the work of Pennsylva- 
nia portraitist and historical illustrator Ted Xaras, and are reproduced courtesy of the Oval 
Office Collection, a subscription series of miniature porcelain portraits. To our knowledge 
this is the first project in which a single artist has undertaken to portray all of the American 
presidents. It is also quite possibly the first to picture each of the presidents as he actually 
appeared while in office. Because Xaras had not completed the series when this issue went 
to press, nine of the portraits in our portfolio are from the collections of the White House 
Historical Association, the Union League of Philadelphia, and the Phi Gamma Delta Fra- 
ternity. We gratefully acknowledge these organizations’ assistance. 
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1 
George Washington 


1789-1797 


HEN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was inaugurated on April 30, 
1789, he described his feelings as be- 
ing like ‘‘those of a culprit who is 
going to the place of his execution.”’ 
Unlike some other presidential can- 
didates, Washington did not covet 
the position. He would have pre- 
ferred staying at Mount Vernon, ex- 
perimenting with exotic plants, gal- 
loping across the fields, and helping 
to bring in the harvest. But Wash- 
ington was, as biographer James T. 
Flexner has stated, ‘‘indispensable.’’ 
He had been a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress, commander in 
chief of the Continental Army, and 
president of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. No one else had a fraction 
of the prestige needed to give the in- 
fant republic international standing. 
Washington was elected twice 
without opposition, and he tried to 
keep the presidency above partisan 
argument. As a result, the emer- 
gence of political parties grieved 
him. But he carried out the great 
central task of his administration— 
to take an unsure, untested, finan- 
cially troubled government and give 
it authority. Without implementa- 
tion, the Constitution was no more 
than a theory. After eight years of 
Washington, it was, as the United 
States was, a reality. 
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2 
John Adams 


1797-1801 


Y MY PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION, I 
B am but an ordinary man,’’ John 
Adams wrote. ‘‘The times alone have 
destined me to fame—and even these 
have not been able to give me much.” 
Adams, the first president to live in 
the White House, underestimated his 
posthumous reputation; as a patriot, 
founding father, and chief executive, 
he is an honored and well-remembered 
American. 

His presidency was marked by sev- 
eral successes and one great error: 
sponsorship of the Alien and Sedition 
acts of 1789. The first empowered the 
president to deport any potentially 
dangerous alien; the second made 
writing or speaking out against the 
government punishable by imprison- 
ment. Both acts lapsed in 1800, but 
not without marring Adams’s reputa- 
tion as a democrat. But he shrewdly 
kept the poorly-prepared nation out 
of war with revolutionary France, de- 
spite great clamor for it, and made a 
brilliant judicial appointment when he 
named John Marshall chief justice. 

Adams lived ninety years and 247 
days—longer than any other presi- 
dent. For fifty-four of those years, he 
was married to his adored Abigail, 
who, though entirely lacking in formal 
education, is considered by many his- 
torians to have been one of the most 
learned and intelligent of First Ladies. 
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3 
Thomas Jefferson 


1801-1809 


COMPLETE LIST of Thomas 
Jefferson’s various profes- 
sions would read like the staff of a 
university. Among other skills, the 
Virginia farmer was a mathematician, 
inventor, diplomat, educator, geogra- 
pher, scientist, horticulturist, lawyer, 
linguist, naturalist, philosopher, poli- 
tician, writer, and architect. He also 
played the violin beautifully. 
Jefferson the politician stood for 
states’ rights and the common man, 
opposing the strong central govern- 
ment favored by Federalists such as 
Alexander Hamilton and John Ad- 
ams. But once in the White House, he 


‘didn’t shrink from exercising his 


power, especially when it came to in- 
creasing the nation’s land holdings. 
He also sent the U.S. Navy to battle 
Barbary pirates interfering with 
American commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean. The most significant event of his 
term was the Louisiana Purchase, 
which increased American territory by 
140 percent. 

But Jefferson did not consider his 
presidency his most important public 
deed. When he composed his epitaph, 
he wrote, ‘‘Here was buried Thomas 
Jefferson: Author of the Declaration 
of American Independence; of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom; & Father of the University of 
Virginia.”’ 
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4 
James Madison 


1809-1817 


T FIVE-FEET-FOUR-INCHES, James 


Madison was America’s 
shortest president. He had a soft 
voice, pale complexion, and sickly 
constitution. Washington Irving 
sized him up as ‘‘Poor Jemmy, a 
withered little apple-john.’’ But his 
accomplishments were mighty. As 
the ‘‘Father of the Constitution,” 
no one more than he has the right to 
be acclaimed as the architect of 
American government. 

Madison and Thomas Jefferson 
were friends for fifty years, and 
Madison’s tenure as Jefferson’s sec- 
retary of state made him the heir ap- 
parent in 1808. His misfortune was 
to take office in the midst of a Euro- 
pean war and to share power with a 
hawkish Congress. The United 
States became embroiled in the War 
of 1812, which did little more than 
leave the nation in debt and Wash- 
ington, D.C., in ruins. 

Madison’s vivacious wife Dolley, 
who acted as hostess during his two 
terms, was one of the most popular 
ever to grace the capital. She held 
the first inaugural ball, decorated 
the White House, and set a standard 
of elegance and hospitality that all 
subsequent First Ladies have sought 
to equal. Irving called her a ‘‘fine, 
portly dame, who has a smile and 
a pleasant word for everybody.’’ 
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5 
James Monroe 


1817-1825 


AMES MONROE was so popular a 

president that when he ran for a 
second term in 1820, the opposition 
didn’t field a candidate. The only rea- 
son Monroe didn’t win every electoral 
vote is that one elector felt that only 
George Washington deserved the 
honor of being elected unanimously, 
and so cast a lone ballot for John 
Quincy Adams. 

As a veteran of the Revolution, con- 
gressman, senator, governor, ambassa- 
dor, and secretary of state and war, 
Monroe had a solid resume. With the 
opposition virtually defunct, voters 
enjoyed a respite from political squab- 

‘bling. A newspaper coined the phrase 
“Era of Good Feelings’’ to describe 
Monroe’s administration. 

His name survives in the term 
“Monroe Doctrine.’’ Fearing that 
Spain might try to regain its lost colo- 
nies and that Russia might reach Ore- 
gon through Alaska, Monroe deliv- 
ered an address to Congress warning 
European nations that any interfer- 
ence in New World affairs would be 
considered ‘‘unfriendly.’’ The Ameri- 
cas, he declared, were closed to colo- 
nization. 

Monroe was not especially brilliant, 
but he was open, warm, and likable. 
‘‘Turn his soul wrong side outwards,” 
Thomas Jefferson wrote, ‘‘and there 
is not a speck on it.” 
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6 
John Quincy Adams 


1825-1829 


HE ELECTION that put John 


Quincy Adams in the White. 


House in 1825 was the first sign that 
his would be a difficult presidency. No 
candidate received a majority of elec- 
toral votes, and the House had to 
choose between the first three finish- 
ers (Andrew Jackson, Adams, and 
William H. Crawford). Adams won 
by one vote. 

A minority president in an era of in- 
creasing factionalism, Adams entered 
office with ambitious plans for road 
and canal construction and a protec- 
tive tariff, but Jackson supporters 
thwarted him at nearly every turn. 

In the course of Adams’s long ca- 
reer, the presidency seems almost an 
interlude. As the second president’s 
son, he imbibed principles of govern- 
ment from childhood. He was an am- 
bassador, senator, and a superb secre- 
tary of state. After losing his 
re-election bid, Adams returned to 
Washington in 1831 to begin a 
seventeen-year stint as a distinguished 
member of the House. Known as 
“Old Man Eloquent,” he spoke out 
powerfully on behalf of the growing 
antislavery forces. In 1848, he suf- 
fered a stroke while at his seat in the 
House and died soon after. Capitol 
legend has it that his ghost still roams 
the chambers, seeking to complete his 
final oration. 
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7 
Andrew Jackson 


1829-1837 


HE FIRST PRESIDENT elected from 

west of the Alleghenies, Andrew 
Jackson ushered in a new age in 
American politics. While the first six 
presidents could be considered eastern 
aristocrats, ‘‘Old Hickory’’ swept into 
office as a champion of the ‘‘common 
man’’—settlers, farmers, and labor- 
ers, thousands of whom swarmed the 
White House on his inauguration day 
in 1829. 

Jackson has been credited with es- 
tablishing the presidency in the form 
known today. ‘‘King Andrew the 
First,” as his opponents labeled him, 
built his power on direct appeal to the 
electorate and on the ‘‘spoils system.” 
He vetoed more bills than all previous 
presidents combined, and reserved 
special wrath for the second Bank of 
the United States. Considering it an 
eastern instrument of privilege, he ve- 
toed renewal of its charter. 

Pale, gaunt, and troubled by a seri- 
ous cough, Jackson, many thought, 
seemed headed toward becoming the 
first president to die in office. But he 
lived for eight more years after leaving 
the White House, remaining a major 
influence on national politics. ‘‘In 
general,” he once said, ‘‘the great can 
protect themselves, but the poor and 
humble require the arm and shield of 
the law’’—a fair summation of his po- 
litical code. i 
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8 
Martin Van Buren 


1837-1841 


ARTIN VAN BUREN entered the 

White House in 1837 with the 
aura of being mighty Andrew 
Jackson’s handpicked successor. He 
had been ‘‘Old Hickory’s’’ vice presi- 
dent and had the reputation of being a 
master politician, as his not entirely 
complimentary nicknames—the ‘‘Red 
Fox of Kinderhook’’ and the ‘‘Little 
Magician’’—attest. But like Herbert 
Hoover a century later, Van Buren was 
to learn that experience and a reputa- 
tion help little in the face of a major 
economic depression. Nine hundred 
banks closed, and in some cities starv- 
ing unemployed workers mounted 
food riots. Van Buren’s chances for 
re-election were as doomed as 
Hoover’s would be later, and in the 
election of 1840 he didn’t even carry 
his home state. 

Three times Van Buren tried to re- 
turn to the White House, his last at- 
tempt taking place in 1848 as the stan- 
dard bearer of the Free Soilers, an 
antislavery party. After defeat in that 
presidential race, Van Buren retired 
from public life and became, accord- 
ing to the 1850 census, ‘‘a farmer’’ on 
his estate near Kinderhook, New 
York. He witnessed the Civil War’s 
start and endorsed Abraham Lincoln’s 
policies and the cause of the Union. 
Succumbing to his ‘‘old enemy,” 
bronchial asthma; he died in 1862. 
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9 


William Henry 
Harrison 


1841 


ILLIAM HENRY HARRISON gave 

the longest inaugural address 
in history (about an hour and ten 
minutes) and served the shortest 
term (one month). Some people 
conjecture that the two were not un- 
related; that delivering his speech 
hatless on a cold, stormy day caused 
the sixty-eight-year-old president to 
contract fatal pneumonia. 

No one can tell what kind of pres- 
ident Harrison might have been, but 
his election campaign was terrific. 

After the popular war hero beat 
out Henry Clay for the 1840 Whig 
party nomination, a disgruntled 
Clay supporter commented angrily, 
‘Give him a barrel of hard cider 
and a pension of $2000 a year and 
he will sit the remainder of his days 
in a log cabin. . . .”’ From then on, 
Harrison, who had been born in a 
mansion, was known as the ‘‘log 
cabin and hard cider’’ candidate. 
His was America’s first great bally- 
hoo campaign with songbooks, 
badges, souvenirs, posters, parades, 
and barbecues. And because Harri- 
son was well-known as the general 
who had quashed an 1811 Indian 
revolt at the battle of Tippecanoe, 
the Whigs devised a slogan that is 
better remembered than the men 
who inspired it—‘‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too!”’ 
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10 
John Tyler 


1841-1845 


TRUE SON of the Old South, 
John Tyler was born and died 
in Virginia, and that heritage put him 
in the White House. The Whigs who 
had nominated William Henry Harri- 
son sought out Tyler as a ticket balan- 
cer, counting on him to deliver the 
South. He did, but they hadn’t antici- 
pated ‘‘Tippecanoe’s’’ sudden death. 
Almost immediately, Tyler found 
his states’ rights views at odds with 
most members of his party, particu- 
larly Henry Clay. Every Whig in his 
cabinet except Daniel Webster re- 
signed. About five months after be- 
coming president, Tyler was formally 
read out of the Whig Party. The lack 
of support made an effective adminis- 
tration impossible, though Tyler real- 
ized his one great dream—annexation 
of Texas. 

Tyler, a widower, was the first presi- 
dent to be married in the White 
House, and his new wife, Julia, began 
the custom of having ‘‘Hail to the 
Chief” played for presidential appear- 
ances. With fourteen children— 
seven by each wife—Tyler was the 
champion presidential father. 

Tyler’s pro-South sympathies lasted 
into the Civil War. He supported se- 
cession and was elected to the Confed- 
erate House of Representatives—the 
only president to support the rebel- 
lion. 
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11 
James K. Polk 


1845-1849 


AM the hardest-working man in 

the country,” President James 
K. Polk once said. He had to be; when 
elected, Polk pledged that he would 
serve only one term and accomplish 
four objectives: settle the Oregon 
boundary dispute with Great Britain; 
add California to the Union; reduce 
the tariff; and establish an indepen- 
dent treasury. It was a daunting, al- 
most grandiose vision, but the deter- 
mined, driven Tennesseean not only 
fulfilled it, he surpassed it. 

Polk believed in America’s ‘‘Mani- 
fest Destiny’’ to rule from sea to sea, 
and under his leadership the United 
States essentially achieved the present 
size of the lower forty-eight states. 
The bulk of the new territory resulted 
from the controversial Mexican War, 
opposed by northern Whigs as a bold 
act of aggression, but supported by 
the great majority of Congress. When 
the treaty was signed in February 
1848, the last of Polk’s four goals was 
achieved. He had already negotiated 
the Oregon border and pushed 
through a new tariff and the Indepen- 
dent Treasury Act. 

Polk had the shortest retirement in 
presidential history, dying at age fifty- 
four, just three months after leaving 
office. Harry S Truman summed him 
up as ‘‘A great president. Said what he 
intended to do and did it.” 
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12 
Zachary Taylor 


1849-1850 


HE FIRST TIME in his life that 

Zachary Taylor voted was for 
himself as president—an indication of 
how unpolitical he was. But though he 
had never held public office, Taylor 
was a war hero and a Whig, and as far 
as his party was concerned, that was 
enough. Taylor had earned his military 
reputation at the Battle of Buena Vista 
in the Mexican War, where the 4,700 
soldiers under ‘‘Old Rough and 
Ready” defeated a force of twenty 
thousand. 

The most troublesome issue of Tay- 
lor’s presidency was whether Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, acquired as a 
result of the war, would be slave or 
free states. Though a slaveholder and 
a Louisiana plantation owner, Taylor 
advised the two territories to apply for 
statehood and then have the residents 
decide for themselves; he knew they 
would vote against slavery. Rancor in 
the South was such that secessionist 
threats were heard, and the president 
threatened that if such talk didn’t stop 
he would lead troops into Dixie to re- 
store the Union. 

Margaret Taylor opposed her hus- 
band’s seeking the presidency, going 
so far as to label it ‘‘a plot to deprive 
her of his society and shorten his 
life.” Perhaps she knew something; 
Taylor died in office after serving less 
than a year and a half. 
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13 
Millard Fillmore 


1850-1853 


ILLARD FILLMORE was one of 

those presidents, like William 
McKinley and Warren Harding, who 
looked ‘‘presidential.’? Many observ- 
ers commented on his handsome fig- 
ure, fine features, and ‘‘Grecian 
mouth.’’ Fillmore’s appearance, how- 
ever, belied his humble beginnings. He 
was born in a log cabin, received little 
formal education, and was indentured 
as a cloth finisher’s apprentice until he 
bought his freedom for thirty dollars. 
At age nineteen, he was nearly illiter- 
ate. But the young Fillmore had ambi- 
tion; he studied law and within a de- 
cade was a successful Buffalo, New 
York lawyer. 

When Fillmore took over the na- 
tion’s helm after Zachary Taylor’s 
death, the previous president’s in- 
flexibility on the slavery issue gave 
way to Fillmore’s spirit of compro- 
mise, which he had developed as an 
ally of Henry Clay, the ‘‘Great Com- 
promiser.’’ Thus, Fillmore’s presi- 
dency was generally calm. 

In 1856 Fillmore accepted the nomi- 
nation for president of the Know 
Nothing or American Party. 
Fillmore’s subsequent obscurity has 
become a source of humor for those 
who like to make the point that post- 
humous fame does not alight upon all 
presidents. Most likely, that’s because 
his term lacked dramatic events. 
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14 
Franklin Pierce 


1853-1857 


W. HEN THE DEMOCRATS met to 
choose a presidential candi- 
date in 1852, at first none of the del- 
egates considered New Hampshire’s 
Franklin Pierce. But after thirty- 
three ballots and with no winner in 
sight, they considered a ‘‘dark 
horse’’; Pierce, who had been a sen- 
ator and brigadier general in the 
Mexican War, was acceptable be- 
cause of his proslavery views. 

With his party united behind him, 
Pierce was elected overwhelmingly. 
Pierce accomplished the purchase of 
land in what now comprises south- 
ern Arizona and part of southern 
New Mexico for the building of a 
southern railroad route. But the 
North-South tensions that were 
pointing toward civil war menaced 
his presidency. His support of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854, 
which left it to the citizens of Kansas 
to decide whether theirs would be a 
slave or free state, was seen by many 
in his party as an unforgivable con- 
cession to the South. ‘‘Bleeding 
Kansas’’ was the result, as pro- and 
antislavery factions fought a guer- 
rilla war. 

- Pierce battled alcoholism, and 
only through his wife Jane was he 
saved from self-destruction and able 
to be president. Ironically, it was the 
one job she didn’t want him to have. 
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15 
James Buchanan 


1857-1861 


fea BEFORE the Democratic con- 
vention of 1856, James Buchanan 
told a friend, “I had hoped for the 
nomination in 1844, again in 1848, 
and even in 1852, but now I would 
hesitate to take it. Before many years 
the Abolitionists will bring war upon 
the land. It may come during the next 
presidential term.”’ 

Buchanan did take the nomination 
and proved himself a prophet. He 
hoped that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Dred Scott case, dealing 
with slavery, would lead to compro- 
mise, but the opposite took place. As 
civil war threatened, Buchanan didn’t 
know which way to turn. He did not 
believe states had the right to secede; 
but he also didn’t think he had the 
right to force them to remain in the 
Union. 

The criticism that Buchanan has re- 
ceived for his indecision has obscured 
his finer qualities. He was one of the 
best constitutional lawyers of his day 
and had been a first-rate diplomat. 

Buchanan is often remembered as 
the only president who never married. 
At twenty-eight, he was engaged to 
Anne Coleman, daughter of a million- 
aire. Gossips untruthfully charged 
that Buchanan was interested only in 
her money and persuaded her to break 
the engagement. She died shortly af- 
terwards, probably a suicide. | 
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16 
Abraham Lincoln 


1861-1865 


N PAPER, Abraham Lincoln’s 
O qualifications for the presidency 
appear as meager as those of anyone 
who ever held the office. Lincoln had 
virtually no formal education, and 
though he was involved in politics 
from age twenty-five, the only experi- 
ence he had on a national level was as 
a single-term congressman. But 
“Honest Abe’s’’ lack of credentials 
meant precisely nothing, for he be- 
came one of the greatest leaders the 
nation has ever produced. 

Lincoln’s assassination has thrown 
a mantle of sainthood over the man 
that, though not undeserved, can ob- 
scure his grittier, tougher qualities. He 
was as shrewd and calculating a politi- 
cian as ever occupied the White 
House, and he was a spirited, involved 
war leader who, despite having no mil- 
itary training to speak of, intuitively 
understood the strategic picture of the 
Civil War as well as any of his gen- 
erals, including Ulysses S. Grant. 

By the time of his death on April 15, 
1865, the ‘‘Great Emancipator’’ had 
succeeded in preserving the Union, 
had settled the slavery issue, and had 
begun a reconciliation of North and 
South. But Lincoln’s greatest legacy 
may be the masterful prose found in 
his Gettysburg Address and other 
writings—immortal words that are the 
patrimony of every American. 
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17 
Andrew Johnson 


1865-1869 


Te 


BRAHAM LINCOLN had chosen 
Andrew Johnson as his vice 
president for several reasons: he was 
the only Southern senator to reject 
secession; he was an excellent war- 
time governor of Tennessee; and he 
fulfilled Lincoln’s desire for a na- 
tional ticket. But Lincoln probably 
also admired Johnson as a man 
who, like himself, had made his own 
way. Johnson was nearly illiterate 
. until his wife educated him, and his 
first career was as a tailor. 

Johnson was not only the sole 
president who made his own 
clothes—he was also the only chief 
executive to be impeached. Im- 
peachment implies law-breaking, 
but there was no hint of criminality 
about Johnson. The main cause of 
his 1868 impeachment was that 
Congress, opposed to Johnson’s at- 
tempt to complete Lincoln’s lenient 
policy of Southern Reconstruction, 
had passed a law denying the presi- 
dent the power to dismiss his cabinet 
members. It was clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and Johnson denied it. He 
was acquitted by one vote. 

In 1875 Johnson returned to 
Washington as a Tennessee senator. 
He entered the Senate chamber to 
applause from the gallery and a desk 
covered with flowers. He died less 
than five months later. 
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18 
Ulysses S. Grant 


1869-1877 


LYSSES S. GRANT was an im- 
mensely gifted man and a bril- 
liant military leader, but if it had not 
been for the Civil War he might have 
remained a clerk in his father’s leather 
store in Galena, Illinois. Having at- 
tained fame as general-in-chief of the 
Union Army, the former West Pointer 
was wooed by both Democrats and 
Republicans to run for president in 
1868. He chose the latter after falling 
out with President Andrew Johnson. 
Grant has generally been rated a 
failed president because of the scan- 
dals that marred his administration. 
Bui it seems he was more victim than 
villain. Grant’s two terms coincided 
with the opening of the Gilded Age. 
Industrialization, urbanization, and 
speculation created a mercenary world 
he did not understand, and his trust 
was exploited by those who lived by 
greed and corruption. 

Grant has often been characterized 
as a problem drinker. Actually, his 
passion for cigars destroyed him; he 
died of throat cancer at age sixty- 
three. But heroism pervaded his last 
years. Destitute and wracked with 
pain, he doggedly completed his mem- 
oirs, and however historians may as- 
sess his presidency, they agree that he 
wrote one of the finest Civil War nar- 
tives and a great American auto- 
biography. 
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Rutherford B. 
Hayes 
1877-1881 


OME COULD ARGUE that the nine- 

teenth president should have been 
Democrat Samuel J. Tilden, who won 
more of the popular vote in 1876 than 
did Rutherford B. Hayes. But the elec- 
toral college vote depended upon dis- 
puted returns from three Southern 
states, where, the Democrats charged, 
the Republicans had rigged the vote. 
The matter was referred to a commis- 
sion consisting of eight Republicans 
and seven Democrats, who voted 
along party lines and declared Hayes 
the winner. The bitterness that might 
have followed was muted because it 
was understood that Hayes favored le- 
niency toward the South. And, once 
in office, he withdrew the troops and 
ended Reconstruction. 

The early presidents had often been 
Virginians, but Hayes was part of an 
emerging ‘‘Ohio dynasty.’’ Beginning 
with Ulysses S. Grant, seven of the 
next eleven men to hold the presidency 
were born in the ‘‘Buckeye State.” 

Political reformers admired Hayes 
for his support of civil service reform, 
but social reformers admired his fam- 
ily even more for its temperance. Foes 
of alcohol, the Hayses permitted no 
spirits in the White House. The First 
Lady was nicknamed ‘‘Lemonade 
Lucy,” and at their receptions, wrote 
one observer, the ‘‘water flowed like 
champagne.” 
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James A. Garfield 


1881 


El [i A. GARFIELD, the son of 
homesteaders on the Ohio Western 
Reserve, was the last president to be 
born in a log cabin. ‘‘Boatman Jim” 
worked as a driver on the Ohio Canal, 
but pursued his education avidly. By 
age twenty-six he was Hiram College 
president and able to write Latin with 
one hand and Greek with the other— 
simultaneously. 

During the Civil War Garfield com- 
manded an infantry brigade, won a 
battle at Middle Creek, Kentucky, and 
rose to major general. Nevertheless, in 
1863 he resigned his commission to be- 
come a Republican congressman. A 
distinguished House member for sev- 
enteen years, he was not a leading can- 
didate for the presidency in 1880, but, 
as was wont to happen in the nine- 
teenth century, emerged as a dark 
horse compromise—in this case, over 
Ulysses S. Grant and James G. Blaine. 

Garfield was a man of talent and 
might have made a fine president, ex- 
cept for Charles J. Guiteau, ‘‘a disap- 
pointed office-seeker.’’ Garfield had 
been in office but four months when 
Guiteau, frustrated over his inability 
to land a job in the administration, 
fired a .44-caliber bullet into the presi- 
dent. Garfield clung to life for eighty 
days, but died September 19, 1881, 
two months short of his fiftieth birth- 
day. 
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Chester A. Arthur 


1881-1885 


HEN THE CAMPAIGN of 1880 

began, Chester A. Arthur by 
no means seemed like presidential 
material. As second in command to 
Roscoe Conkling, the New York Re- 
publican machine boss, he was asso- 
ciated with corruption. But he did 
seem like vice-presidential material; 
with Arthur on the ticket, his party 
was assured of Conkling’s contin- 
ued support. Hence in 1881 there 
was deep dismay as President James 
A. Garfield lingered between life 
and death. Former president Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes lamented that Gar- 
field’s passing would be a ‘‘national 
calamity,” making Conkling ‘‘the 
power behind the throne.” 

Arthur, who brought a love of 
good living and elegance to the 
White House, surprised everyone by 
choosing to be his own boss. He 
prosecuted corrupt Republicans, ve- 
toed pork barrel legislation, intro- 
duced a program of naval rebuild- 
ing, and enforced the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act designed to elim- 
inate abuses of the spoils system. 

As a result, he thoroughly alien- 
ated his old allies and did not receive 
the renomination of his party. But 
during the three and-one-half years 
that ‘‘Elegant Arthur’’ held the of- 
fice, he proved to be a surprisingly 
effective chief executive. 
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Grover Cleveland 


1885-1889 & 
1893-1897 


ROVER CLEVELAND was the only 
man to serve two nonconsecutive 
presidential terms. The illegitimate 
child he apparently fathered in 1874 
prompted the famous 1884 election 
taunt, ‘‘Ma! Ma! Where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House, Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” Cleveland did not marry until he 
was president, and then in a White 
House ceremony he wed Frances 
Folsom, who at age twenty-one was 
the youngest First Lady in history. 
As the first Democratic president 
since James Buchanan, Cleveland was 
beset by partisan job-seekers, but he 
tried hard to stand by his ideal of civil 
service reform. In May 1894 four 
thousand workers of the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company went on strike as a 
protest against wage reduction. Their 
union ordered a boycott of ‘all Pull- 
man cars on the railroad, tying up 
most rail lines west of Chicago. With- 
out a request from the Illinois gover- 
nor, Cleveland sent federal troops to 
Chicago to break the strike. His will- 
ingness to buck special interests was a 
major cause of Cleveland’s narrow 
1888 re-election loss. Still, he re- 
mained popular and swept back into 
power four years later—only to run 
afoul of the 1893 depression. Many 
historians rate him as the outstanding 
president between Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Benjamin Harrison 


1889-1893 


IS GREAT-GRANDFATHER had 

signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, his grandfather had been 
president, his father was a congress- 
man, and he had been a Civil War gen- 
eral and an Indiana senator; that was 
enough lineage for the Republicans to 
nominate Benjamin Harrison in 1888. 
Grover Cleveland received more pop- 
ular votes, but Harrison won in the 
electoral college, 233 to 168. 

During Harrison’s administration, 
six states—North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
and Wyoming—were added to the 
Union, more than under any other 
president. Harrison and his wife Car- 
rie presided over a major renovation 
of the White House that included in- 
stallation of its first electric lights. But 
after one of the Harrisons received an 
electric shock from a switch, they had 
the servants turn the lights on or off. 
The family also set up the first White 
House Christmas tree. 

Harrison understood America’s 
growing international importance and 
bolstered it by modernizing the navy 
and seeking to acquire bases abroad. 
The president’s high tariff policy was 
unpopular, however, and he was con- 
sidered sluggish on civil service re- 
form. These drawbacks, along with 
his aloof personality, prevented Harri- 
son’s re-election. 
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William McKinley 


1897-1901 


Lanier William McKinley 
rarely left his front porch in 
Canton, Ohio during the 1896 cam- 
paign, the race was hotly contested. 
The major  issue—currency 
reform—crystallized the differences 
between the conservative, gold 
standard-supporting McKinley and 
the populist Democrat William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The cheerful, popular 
McKinley, son of an ironworker, 
won handily. 

Once in the White House, McKin- 
ley’s economic concerns were 
eclipsed by foreign affairs. His in- 
stincts were pacific, but he yielded 
to the public and the ‘‘ Yellow Press’’ 
and entered the Spanish-American 
War that brought Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines under 
American rule. 

McKinley defeated Bryan again in 
1900 but was assassinated six 
months into his second term. He 
was succeeded by Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had once claimed 
that ‘‘McKinley has no more back- 
bone than a chocolate eclair.” A 
later president rated McKinley more 
highly; in 1976 Ronald Reagan re- 
marked, ‘‘There have been people 
who suggest my ideas would take us 
back to the days of McKinley. Well, 
what’s wrong with that? Under 
McKinley, we freed Cuba.” 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


1901-1909 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, at age 

forty-three the youngest man to 
reach the White House, was the first 
president to ride in an automobile, 
dive in a submarine, travel outside the 
United States (to Panama), jog for ex- 
ercise (he ran around the Washington 
Monument), and invite a black man 
(Booker T. Washington) to dine at the 
White House. These ‘‘firsts’? are an 
indication of the adventurousness, 
progressiveness, and confidence that 
earned Roosevelt the tag ‘‘the first 
modern president.” 

Roosevelt, an advocate of ‘‘the 
strenuous life,” was a cowboy, big- 
game hunter, Spanish-American War 
hero, and explorer. He was also a seri- 
ous politician and vigorous promoter 
of his own policies. As president, he 
almost single-handedly arranged to 
have the Panama Canal built. He took 
on big business as a ‘‘trust buster’’; 
pushed through Congress a pure food 
and drug act; negotiated a peace treaty 
between Japan and Russia; and set up 
the Forest Service, protecting mil- 
lions of acres of wilderness land in na- 
tional reserves. 

For Roosevelt, the presidency 
(which he sought again, unsuccess- 
fully, in 1912) was a ‘‘bully pulpit.” 
As he once said, ‘‘I enjoy being pres- 
ident, and I like to do the work 
and have my hand on the lever.’’ 
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William Howard 
Taft 


1909-1913 


HE DAY that William Howard 

Taft was inaugurated in 1909 saw 
one of the worst blizzards to hit Wash- 
ington in years. The jovial three- 
hundred-pound Republican turned to 
his wife Helen and said, “I always 
said it would be a cold day when I got 
to be president of the United States.’’ 

Taft’s early career did not point to- 
ward the presidency. The son and 
grandson of judges, he was attracted 
to the judical life and first made his 
mark as a federal circuit judge. But a 
successful tenure as governor of the 
Philippines brought him to the atten- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who made him secretary of war. 
Roosevelt and Taft got along splen- 
didly, and Roosevelt designated the 
Ohioan his successor. 

The flamboyant Roosevelt proved 
to be an impossible act to follow, and 
Taft, though personally likable, was 
by nature too conservative for the 
reform-minded wing of his party. The 
resulting split, particularly over tariff 
and conservation issues, cost him the 
1912 election. Nine years later, Taft 
got the job he really wanted when 
President Warren G. Harding ap- 
pointed him chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Taft served until 1930, 
during which time he contentedly re- 
marked, ‘‘In my present life I don’t 
remember that I ever was president.”’ 
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Woodrow Wilson 


1913-1921 


NE OF THE IRONIES of American 

history is that the president who 
won re-election with the slogan ‘‘He 
Kept Us Out of War’’ found himself 
sending more than a million men into 
World War I less than a year later. But 
Woodrow Wilson had disliked the 
campaign phrase. Unlike his sup- 
porters who coined it, he harbored no 
illusions about the dangers ahead. 

Wilson came from the academic 
life—an unusual source for presi- 
dents. But he’d also been a budding 
politician from early on. He was presi- 
dent of Princeton University and later 
became a New Jersey reform gover- 
nor, capturing the attention of the 
Democratic powers, including Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Although 
Wilson found himself a war leader 
during his second term as president, 
he preferred mediation, and in 1919 
Europeans welcomed him to hammer 
out the Versailles peace treaty. He re- 
gretted being unable to prevent a vin- 
dictive treaty and failing to convince 
the Senate to approve America’s join- 
ing the League of Nations. 

While on a speaking tour in 1919 to 
rally support for the League, Wilson 
suffered a stroke. For months, his 
wife Edith protected the president by 
controlling access to him. Her strong 
handling of the crisis led many to call 
her ‘‘the First Woman President.’’ 
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Warren G. Harding 


1921-1923 


CARTOON from the 1920s shows 
Uncle Sam in his ‘‘Gallery 
of Immortals,” where portraits of 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln are displayed. Holding a pic- 
ture of Warren G. Harding, he says ‘‘I 
guess we’ll hang this chap next.” The 
drawing demonstrates the public’s 
early high regard for Harding, who af- 
ter World War I and the postwar 
slump promised to lead the nation 
back to ‘‘normalcy,’’ a term he made 
famous. 

Harding, a former newspaper edi- 
tor, enjoyed golf, poker, burlesque, 
and ‘‘bloviating’’—his term for swap- 
ping stories with his cronies. Unfortu- 
nately, his pals destroyed his reputa- 
tion. The Teapot Dome scandal, in 
which his interior secretary accepted a 
$300,000 bribe, was just one misdeed 
that blackened the administration— 
indeed, it took until 1931 to sort them 
all out. But Harding, investigators de- 
cided, was guilty of no more than be- 
ing too trusting of his friends. 

In 1923 Harding embarked on a 
long speaking tour. The schedule was 
too much for him, and he died (some 
say under mysterious circumstances) 
in San Francisco. Harding’s fondness 
for words has, incidentally, left a more 
distinguished legacy than ‘‘nor- 
malcy’’; he invented the term ‘‘Our 
Founding Fathers.” 
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Calvin Coolidge 


1923-1929 


E OR A MAN renowned for tacitur- 
nity, Calvin Coolidge has proven 
to be a highly quotable president. He 
came to national attention when as 
Massachusetts governor he responded 
to a Boston police strike with the firm 
statement, ‘‘There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.’’ Then there was 
his famous ‘‘I do not choose to run 
for president in 1928” and his im- 
mortal reply to the visitor who made a 
bet he could get more than two words 
out of ‘‘Silent Cal’’: ‘‘You lose.’’ 

His writings show how much of a 
pose this silent image was. On paper, 
Coolidge (whose notary public father 
administered the oath of office after 
Warren Harding’s death), was one of 
the nation’s most eloquent presidents. 
But he once said, ‘‘I think the Ameri- 
can people want a solemn ass as presi- 
dent and I think I’ll go along with 
them.’’ He laughed in agreement 
when Will Rogers, his favorite per- 
former, said, ‘‘He didn’t do nothing, 
but that’s what we wanted done.” 

Coolidge, the only president born 
on July 4, lowered the national debt 
by $2 billion, restored national confi- 
dence following the Harding scandals, 
and had the good fortune to preside 
over the country in a prosperous, care- 
free period —the ‘‘Era of Wonderful 
Nonsense.’’ 
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Herbert Hoover 


1929-1933 


HE MOST “‘electable’’ presidential 

candidate in 1928 was one who 
wasn’t a political ‘‘insider’’—and 
Herbert Hoover ‘‘fit the bill.” He was 
an engineer, businessman, self-made 
millionaire, and a humanitarian es- 
teemed for his efforts to distribute 
food and supplies to war-torn Europe 
as American Relief Administration 
director. He was believed to be the 
leader who could bring efficiency to 
Washington and perhaps even deliver 
on the promise that he gave in his in- 
augural address: ‘‘We shall soon with 
the help of God be in sight of the day 
when poverty will be banished from 
this nation.” 

Hoover began to improve govern- 
ment agencies, initiated economic 
studies, launched a public-private eco- 
nomic council, and provided relief to 
farmers, but his hopes crashed with 
the stock market in October 1929. At 
first he hoped that private initiative 
and local government would over- 
come the crisis, but as his term neared 
its end Hoover began to initiate some 
New Deal-type policies. But with 
people living in shanty-towns tagged 
‘“Hoovervilles?’ his re-election chances 
were nil. 

To blame Hoover for the Depres- 
sion is simplistic; he was a victim of 
bad timing. In another era he might 
have been a great president. 
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Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


1933-1945 


FEW PRESIDENTS have had to 

confront a major national cri- 
sis, but Franklin D. Roosevelt had to 
cope with two: the Great Depression 
and World War II. His long helms- 
manship in perilous times has earned 
him a unique place in America’s an- 
nals. 

Roosevelt’s first inaugural speech 
was especially reassuring to the des- 
perate millions who heard it on the ra- 
dio. Right-wingers thought that a so- 
cialist or budding dictator had moved 
into the White House, but to nearly 
everyone else, that unmistakable voice 
brought the first note of confidence 
and hope that they had heard in a 
long time. 

Roosevelt was a skilled political 
arm-twister, a great vote-getter, and a 
master of the press and radio. The re- 
forms he initiated are too numerous to 
mention, but they, combined with the 
massive wartime growth of the bu- 
reaucracy, may be said to have created 
the modern federal government. 

The only four-term president, 
Roosevelt served for 4,422 days, a rec- 
ord that presumably will never be bro- 
ken because the Twenty-second 
Amendment now denies any chief ex- 
ecutive more than two terms. In view 
of all he accomplished, it is hard to be- 
lieve that Roosevelt was only sixty- 
three years old when he-died in office. 
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Harry S Truman 


1945-1953 


OMPARED wITH Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former Missouri sena- 


tor Harry S Truman seemed lack- 
luster. He had never graduated from 
college, and his business experience 
was as a haberdasher. But Truman 
wasn’t put on the 1944 Democratic 
ticket without a reason; he had been a 
splendid senator, heading a committee 
exposing waste in defense programs. 

Before inheriting the presidency 
from Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, 
Truman was unaware of the atomic 
bomb project and other top-secret 
wartime developments. The events of 
his administration, however, still reso- 
nate mightily today: the bomb, the 
United Nations, the Cold War, the 
Berlin Airlift, the Marshall Plan, the 
Korean War, and negotiation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). And there’s the folkloric 
1948 campaign, in which ‘“‘Give ’em 
Hell Harry,’’ seemingly a sure loser, 
defeated Thomas E. Dewey in the 
most electrifying upset of modern 
times. Perhaps no chief executive’s 
post-presidential reputation has 
soared as much as that of Truman, 
whom historians now generally rate 
among the greats. ‘‘Within the first 
few months,”’ he once said, ‘‘I discov- 
ered that being a president is like rid- 
ing a tiger. A man has to keep on rid- 
ing or be swallowed.”’ 
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Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


1953-1961 


N JUNE 1945, General Dwight D. 

Eisenhower returned home a war 
hero, and both political parties 
wanted him to run on their presiden- 
tial ticket. But he said he was not in- 
terested: ‘‘I cannot conceive of any set 
of circumstances that could ever drag 
out of me permission to consider me 
for any political post.’’ Seven years 
later, however, moderate Republicans 
convinced ‘‘Ike’’ that only he could 
prevent the party’s right wing from 
taking over. Thus began the Eisen- 
hower 1950s of peace and prosperity. 

While president, Ike was lam- 
pooned as a lazy, bland golfer who 
mangled English syntax. But actually 
he was involved, shrewd, and in con- 
trol. Among his achievements were 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency 
(NASA), the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, and the dispatching of troops to 
Arkansas to enforce school integra- 
tion. That, coupled with a Civil Rights 
Commission and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960, made Ike’s two terms the cra- 
dle of the civil rights movement. 

The old soldier was proud that he 
never sent a boy to war: ‘‘The United 
States never lost a soldier or a foot of 
ground in my administration. We kept 
the peace. People ask how it 
happened—by God, it didn’t just hap- 
pen, PI tell you that.” 
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John F. Kennedy 


1961-1963 


OHN F. KENNEDY has often been 
called ‘‘the first television presi- 


_ dent,” and the boyish, energetic Bos- 


tonian and his family were so telegenic 
that Americans followed them with a 
fascination that still endures a quarter- 
century after those ‘‘Camelot’’ days. 
When Dwight D. Eisenhower stepped 
down as the oldest chief executive up 
to that time, Kennedy took over as the 
youngest ever elected. 

Early in his administration Kennedy 
suffered embarrassment in the failure 
to overthrow Cuba’s Fidel Castro at 
the Bay of Pigs, but later he showed 
firmness in his handling of the Cuban 
missile crisis. He launched the Peace 
Corps and the Alliance for Progress, 
negotiated a nuclear test ban treaty, 
and started the program to put a man 
on the moon, but many of his domes- 
tic plans—including Medicare, mass 
transit, and civil rights—were stalled 
by an uncooperative Congress. 

Kennedy had hoped that a landslide 
victory in 1964 would give him the 
mandate he needed to fulfill his legis- 
lative agenda, but it all came to an end 
when he was shot down in Dallas, 
Texas on November 22, 1963. Ironi- 
cally, Kennedy had Addison’s disease, 
which he kept a closely guarded secret; 
and he once told an acquaintance that 
he did not expect to live past his 
forties. 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 


1963-1969 


YNDON B. JOHNSON has been 
L called the first vice president ade- 
quately prepared to take over after a 
chief executive’s death. President 
John F. Kennedy had often kept the 
lanky Texan nearby (as Johnson was 
on that day in Dallas) and had also 
used him as a roving diplomat. Those 
experiences—combined with his long 
service in the Senate and prowess as a 
legislative manipulator—supplied the 
tools Johnson needed. 

His presidency, however, came to 
grief on the shoals of Vietnam as he 
was drawn, almost like the protago- 
nist of an ancient tragedy, into the 
most unpopular war in American his- 
tory. Early in the conflict Johnson 
rushed through Congress the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, which empowered 
him to repel aggression against 
U.S. armed forces, and he later 
escalated the war. Besides the internal 
conflict caused by Vietnam, racial 
rioting in ghettos troubled America. 

But Johnson’s tenure in the office 
had started with promise. His skill at 
handling Congress enabled him to de- 
liver the agenda—civil rights legisla- 
tion, aid to education, and help for 
the poor and elderly—that Kennedy 
couldn’t. And in the 1964 presidential 
election Johnson won 61 percent of 
the popular vote, the most any chief 
executive has ever received. 
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Richard M. Nixon 


1969-1974 


N NOVEMBER 6, 1962, Richard 

M. Nixon told the press, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, this is my last news confer- 
ence. ... You’ll not have Dick Nixon 
to kick around anymore.’’ Having 
just lost the California governor’s 
contest, two years after a similar de- 
feat in the presidencial race, the 
former vice president seemed finished 
as a politician. But six years later, on 
November 8, 1968, Nixon was elected 
president of the United States. Once 
again, he had shown the capability of 
staging a comeback against seemingly 
insurmountable odds. 

Nixon built his early reputation as a 
Communist-baiter and acquired an 
antipathy from many leftists that he 
could not shake, even when, in his 
first term, he surprised many by dem- 
onstrating considerable administrative 
capacity. He succeeded in withdrawing 
America from Vietnam, ended the 
draft, and was the first president to 
visit Moscow and Peking. Achieving 
detente with China was a major for- 
eign policy accomplishment. In 1972 
he was re-elected by a wide margin. 

As a law student, Nixon had partici- 
pated in a break-in of the dean’s office 
to see his grades early. Ironically, a 
break-in at the Democratic headquar- 
ters in 1972 began the Watergate scan- 
dal that led to his becoming the first 
president to resign. 
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Gerald R. Ford 


1974-1977 


ERALD R. FORD was appointed to 

the vice-presidency under Rich- 
ard M. Nixon when Spiro Agnew re- 
signed the post amid tax-evasion 
charges. Then, at 11:02 A.M. on Au- 
gust 9, 1974, Ford walked into the 
Oval Office, heard the president say 
“You will do a good job, Jerry,” and 
learned that Nixon was resigning. 

Ford, a former all-star football 
player at the University of Michigan, 
was one of the finest athletes ever to 
reach the White House, but, ironi- 
cally, he acquired the undeserved rep- 
utation of being something of a stum- 
blebum. He took the barbs 
good-naturedly, and, after an incident 
in which an errant golf shot beaned a 
spectator, tagged himself ‘‘the Jinx of 
the Links.” 

Ford’s administration was plagued 
by recession, a frustrating inability to 
control inflation, the oil crisis, and an 
uncooperative Congress. His failure 
to achieve re-election, however, may 
have been mostly due to his pardon of 
former president Nixon, which might 
have been an act of loyalty but was 
politically imprudent. 

The spectre of Watergate still hung 
over the Republican party when Ford 
was defeated in 1976. But he took his 
loss with his usual humor and good 
nature, saying ‘‘No one likes to lose. 
But it’s not the end of the world.” 
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Jimmy Carter 


1977-1981 


ox TWO YEARS before he was 
elected president, Jimmy Carter 
was so little known that he appeared 
on the television game show, ‘‘What’s 
My Line?” and the panel needed a 
while to figure out that he was Geor- 
gia’s governor. But that obscurity 
soon helped to propel the former pea- 
nut farmer into the White House, 
for his image as a leader far re- 
moved from ‘‘the Washington es- 
tablishment’’ suited an electorate 
grown cynical by Vietnam and the 
scandals of Watergate. 

Carter was the first president 
elected from the Deep South since war 
hero Zachary Taylor in 1848. His dis- 
taste for Capitol Hill powerbrokers 
made good election rhetoric but ham- 
pered his ability to establish a relation- 
ship with Congress. He did create the 
Department of Education, negotiated 
the Panama Canal treaties, and pre- 
sided over the historic accord between 
Egypt and Israel, but he could not un- 
snarl the ‘‘stagflationary’’ economy 
he had inherited. Then the seizing of 
the U.S. embassy in Iran and the tak- 
ing of its staff as hostages gave Carter 
an image of ineffectuality that led to 
his failure to win re-election. But 
few ever questioned his integrity and 
intelligence—nor his desire to live up 
to his promise ‘‘never to lie to the 
American people.” 
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Ronald Reagan 


1961-1989 


Ro REAGAN’S expertise at 
projecting his magnetic person- 
ality and presidential and patriotic 
symbols made him the most media- 
successful chief executive. The genial 
former actor and California governor 
satisfied a public yearning for an 
America that could ‘‘feel good about 
itself again.’’ Critics argued that 
Reagan was a slick package gift- 
wrapped by media experts and that he 
was out of touch—a failing apparently 
demonstrated by the Iranian arms deal 
scandal. But these attacks little af- 
fected an electorate largely satisfied 
with a spirited economic recovery 
and a new sense of national pride; 
Reagan left office with one of the 
highest approval ratings in history. 

As the first diehard conservative in 
the White House since Herbert 
Hoover, Reagan returned conserva- 
tism to the American mainstream. His 
popularity pushed much of the voting 
public decidedly to the right. But 
Reagan also engineered a rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union and pre- 
sided over the biggest budget deficit in 
American history, two events at odds 
with the right’s philosophy. 

Critical opinion may vary on the 
quality of Reagan’s acting in the fifty- 
three movies he made, but many 
would consider the presidency his fin- 
est role. 
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George Bush 


1989- 


HE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION of 

1988 saw a rare phenomenon— 
the candidates of both parties were 
born in the same state (Massachu- 
setts). But unlike his opponent, 
George Bush escaped being identified 
with the Eastern establishment in 
which he spent his formative years; his 
experience as a Texas oilman made 
many voters identify the erstwhile Ivy 
Leaguer with Middle America and the 
Southwest. 

A former congressman and Central 
Intelligence Agency director, Bush be- 
came the first sitting vice president 
since Martin Van Buren to be elected 
to the White House, earning his shot 
at the presidency largely by serving as 
Ronald Reagan’s faithful sidekick for 
eight years. That Reagan left office 
amidst a robust economy and an ap- 
parent outbreak of world peace made 
his successor’s job of getting elected 
that much easier. But even before his 
inauguration, Bush took steps to dem- 
onstrate he would be his own man by 
putting together his own team. And, 
despite lingering rancor from what 
was perceived by some as an undigni- 
fied campaign, he has managed to re- 
store luster to his reputation and to 
enjoy the ‘‘Shoneymoon’’ traditionally 
accorded new presidents. x 
Emmy-Award-winning writer Joseph 
Gustaitis lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
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ROBABLY no other public of- 

fice holds greater potential 
for assigning its occupant a signifi- 
cant place in history if ‘‘lightning 
strikes’’—and for resigning him to 
oblivion if it does not—than the 
vice-presidency. Below is a list of 
American vice presidents, their po- 
litical parties, years in office, and 
the presidents under whom they 
served. Asterisks indicate those 
who succeeded to the presidency 
upon the death of the president. 


John Adams 


Federalist, 1789-1797 
(George Washington) 


Thomas Jefferson 
Democratic-Republican, 1797-1801 
(John Adams) 


Aaron Burr 
Democratic-Republican, 1801-1805 
(Thomas Jefferson—first term) 


George Clinton 
Democratic-Republican, 1805-1812 
(Thomas Jefferson—second term); 
(James Madison—first term) 


Elbridge Gerry 
Democratic-Republican, 1813-1814 
(James Madison—second term) 


Daniel Tompkins 
Democratic-Republican, 1817-1825 
(James Monroe) 


John C. Calhoun 
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Democratic-Republican, 1825-1833 
(John Quincy Adams) 
(Andrew Jackson—first term) 


Martin Van Buren 
Democrat, 1833-1837 
(Andrew Jackson—second term) 


Richard M. Johnson 


Democrat, 1837-1841 
(Martin Van Buren) 


John Tyler* 


Whig, 1841 
(William Henry Harrison) 


George M. Dallas 
Democrat, 1845-1849 
(James K. Polk) 


Millard Fillmore* 
Whig, 1849-1850 
(Zachary Taylor) 


Vice 
Presidents 


William R. King 
Democrat, 1853 
(Franklin Pierce) 


John C. Breckinridge 
Democrat, 1857-1861 
(James Buchanan) 


Hannibal Hamlin 
Republican, 1861-1865 
(Abraham Lincoln—first term) 


Andrew Johnson* 
Union Republican, 1865 
(Abraham Lincoln—second term) 


Schuyler Colfax 
Republican, 1869-1873 
(Ulysses S. Grant—first term) 


Henry Wilson 
Republican, 1873-1875 
(Ulysses S. Grant—second term) 


William A. Wheeler 
Republican, 1877-1881 
(Rutherford B. Hayes) 


Chester A. Arthur* 
Republican, 1881 
(James A. Garfield) 


Thomas A. Hendricks 
Democrat, 1885 
(Grover Cleveland—first term) 


Levi P. Morton 
Republican, 1889-1893 
(Benjamin Harrison) 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
Democrat, 1893-1897 
(Grover Cleveland—second term) 


Garret A. Hobart 
Republican, 1897-1899 
(William McKinley—first term) 


Theodore Roosevelt* 
Republican, 1901 
(William McKinley—second term) 


Charles W. Fairbanks 
Republican, 1905-1909 
(Theodore Roosevelt) 


James S. Sherman 
Republican, 1909-1912 
(William Howard Taft) 


Thomas R. Marshall 
Democrat, 1913-1921 
(Woodrow Wilson) 


Calvin Coolidge* 
Republican, 1921-1923 
(Warren Harding) 


Charles G. Dawes 
Republican, 1925-1929 
(Calvin Coolidge) 


Charles Curtis 
Republican, 1929-1933 
(Herbert Hoover) 


John Nance Garner 
Democrat, 1933-1941 

(Franklin D. Roosevelt—first and 
second terms) 


Henry A. Wallace 
Democrat, 1941-1945 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt—third term) 


Harry S Truman* 
Democrat, 1945 

(Franklin D. Roosevelt—fourth 
term) 


Alben W. Barkley 
Democrat, 1949-1953 
(Harry S Truman) 


Richard M. Nixon 
Republican, 1953-1961 
(Dwight D. Eisenhower) 


Lyndon B. Johnson* 
Democrat, 1961-1963 
(John F. Kennedy) 


Hubert H. Humphrey 
Democrat, 1965-1969 
(Lyndon B. Johnson) 


Spiro T. Agnew 
Republican, 1969-1973 
(Richard M. Nixon) 


Gerald R. Ford 
Republican, 1973-1974 
(Richard M. Nixon) 


Nelson Rockefeller 
Republican, 1974-1977 
(Gerald R. Ford) 


Walter Mondale 
Democrat, 1977-1981 
(Jimmy Carter) 


George Bush 
Republican, 1981-1989 
(Ronald Reagan) 


Dan Quayle 
Republican, 1989- 
(George Bush) 


An important collection re-creating a lost 
art form in fine porcelain and pure 24 karat 
gold. Edition limit: 5,000 sets. 


It is Apri 30, 1789. Beneath the balcony of 
Federal Hall in New York City, a great crowd 
bursts into cheers as George Washington takes 
the oath of office as President of the United 
States. A great tradition has begun. 

In 1989 America will celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the Presidency. Two centuries 
of proud leadership by men who have shaped 
our nation’s history. 

Now, the memory of the Presidents of the 
United States may live forever in your heart 
and in your home, through The Oval Office Col- 
lection. Forty portrait miniatures crafted of fine 
porcelain, hand-decorated with pure 24 karat 
gold, bearing 24 karat gold backstamps, Issued 
in a low, limited edition of just 5,000 sets. 

Each miniature is an original work of art 
created exclusively for this collection by 
Theodore Xaras, world-renowned portraitist. 
Each President is depicted at the peak of his 
term in office. And each portrait is authen- 
ticated through historical documents. 

The collection is crafted in the lost 
tradition of the portrait miniatures of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, housed today in the Smith- 
sonian Institution and in valuable private 
collections. Your collection will be fascinating 
and educational for your family and friends . . . 
an heirloom treasure. It would make a 
memorable gift for anyone with an interest in 
history and American art. 

As a subscriber, you will receive your 
collection at the convenient rate of two 
miniatures every other month, payable at the 
rate of just one miniature per month. Your 
collection will include a Certificate of Authen- 
ticity, as well as informative literature on each 


To collect. . . 
to enhance the decor 
of your home... 
to value 
throughout the years to come... 


The 
Oval Office 
Collection 


PORCELAIN 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES 
COMMEMORATING 
THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES PRESIDENCY 


YOURS FREE— 
this handcratted, 
solid mahogany 
chest with drawers 
that convert to wall 
displays, as shown. 
Measures 19142" x 
11%" x 74", 


wn smaller than 


President. As your collection grows, you will 
discover each President’s special contribution 
to this great nation. 


You will also receive free with your sub- 
scription a luxurious, hand-crafted collector’s 
chest of solid mahogany and brass to house 
your complete collection. The drawers may be 
removed to form a richly decorative display on 
the walls of any room in your home. 


Demand for collections with low edition 
limits is often great. Because The Oval Office 
Collection is limited to just 5,000 sets, please 
order by May 30, 1989. All orders will be 
fulfilled in sequence of receipt. Simply mail 
the order form below or call toll-free 
1-800-654-6302. Ext. AHI-2 today. 


Please accept my reservation for The Oval Office 
Collection and my free collector’s chest. I need 
send no money now and prefer to pay for my 
collection of 40 portrait miniatures as follows: 

DIRECT. Bill me $19.50* for one miniature each 
month, with my first installment due prior to 
shipment. 
CREDIT CARD. Charge the following credit card 
$19.50* for one miniature each month, after 


shipment. 
O American Express O VISA O MasterCard 
Acct No. Expires 


*Plus $1.50 per miniature for shipping and handling; plus 
any state sales tax. 
AHI-2 
Name 
please print 


Address 


City State Zip 
Mail to: The Oval Office Collection, 100 Main 
Street, Warrenton, VA 22186-0230. Allow 2 to 4 
weeks for initial shipment. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If 
you are not completely happy with your Col- 
lection, return your shipment in its original 
condition within 30 days for a full refund. 
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The American Presidency 


Fifteen Presidential 
Decisions that 
Shaped America 


by Peri E. Arnold 
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HROUGHOUT AMERICAN HISTORY, the presidents 

i have been the source of actions that have 

shaped the nation, its role in the world, and its 
citizens’ understanding of themselves. The presidential 
role has grown during this century, making it inevitable 
that chief executives will continue to address issues of 
great importance in the future. 

At the Constitutional Convention in 1787, New 
York’s Gouverneur Morris declared that the ‘‘efficacy 
and utility of the Union’’ would depend upon the pow- 
ers and capacity of the presidency. In a similar spirit, in 
No. 70 of The Federalist,* Alexander Hamilton wrote: 
“Energy in the Executive is a leading character in the 
definition of good government.” What Morris and 
Hamilton saw was that even representative government 
needs the capability for making swift and competent de- 
cisions. Legislatures are appropriate mechanisms for 
representation and discussion, but they have little ca- 
pacity for quick action. 

For the most part, the president’s job, as outlined in 
the Constitution, is not one of dramatic decision- 
making and resolute action. The office’s constitutional 
role includes routine responsibilities involving the cere- 
mony and administration of government. The Constitu- 
tion also places the office into a complex web of organi- 
zation. Movement within the governing structure is 
slow, and different institutions in the American system 
of checks and balances have equal weight in shaping 
outcomes. 

Nevertheless, from the Republic’s beginning the pres- 
idency has been the institution of national government 
most capable of recognizing and responding to crisis. In 
stormy times, Americans look to their chief executive 
for leadership. Even in these situations, however, checks 
upon the presidency remain in place. The founding fa- 
thers created no legal mechanism (such as Chile’s ‘‘state 
of siege ’’) whereby presidents can step outside the Con- 
stitution’s bounds. But Americans are lenient about al- 
lowing a president to act broadly and decisively in times 
of emergency. They seem willing to hold in abeyance 
the normal checks and balances while awaiting the out- 
come and consequences of the president’s actions and 
decisions. 

To act effectively in the face of crisis or opportunity 
requires that a president understand his powers as suffi- 
cient for the task at hand. History teaches that in diffi- 
cult times presidents must be willing to act at the limits 
of their powers to achieve results, knowing full well that 
after the fact their fate will be judged by other members 
of government and the people. 

But strength and courage are not all. What distin- 
guishes the skillful use of power from a “‘steamroller’’ is 
wisdom. To be successful, presidents must be able to 
understand the meaning of events as well as the direc- 
tion of the historical currents within which they operate. 

Furthermore, presidents need political skill. They are 
*The Federalist was a collection of essays written by Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, and John Jay for the purpose of influ- 
encing the ratification of the Constitution in New York. 


primarily democratic politicians whose success depends 
on finding appropriate means to their ends. Presidents 
acting with strength and wisdom also need to take into 
account the diverse actors in the American political sys- 
tem, including the electorate. 

The presidential decisions described on the following 
pages exemplify for the author the ways that presiden- 
tial actions have helped to shape the United States and 
its world role. Not all of these decisions are wholly posi- 
tive, but they all illustrate presidents making judgments 
with an eye to history. 


p Washington Gives Life to the 
Presidency 
On April 30, 1789 George Washington became the first 
person to swear to ‘‘faithfully execute the office of the 
President of the United States. . . .’’ But at the time, the 
office of president existed only on paper. Washington’s 
actions in the presidency gave flesh to an office that be- 
fore his term was merely constitutional prescription. 
Washington made of the presidency an honorable and 
dignified office, avoiding the pomp and celebration that 
would have lent it a monarchical appearance. 
Washington also created the mold within which future 
presidents served. His length of service created the two- 
term tradition that informally bound every president 
until Franklin D. Roosevelt and eventually led to the 
Twenty-second Amendment, limiting the number of 
consecutive terms one chief executive can serve. He 
chose to be an initiating leader, introducing proposals to 
Congress and relying on Alexander Hamilton as his 
chief minister in dealing with Congress. He also asserted 
the presidency’s independence by, for example, refusing 
Congress documents bearing upor the negotiation of 
the Jay treaty. He created the extralegal tradition of the 
president’s cabinet, calling together various department 
heads as a collective body for policy consultation. 
Washington defined what the presidency would be, and 
then he established the precedents that would guide fu- 
ture exercise of the office. 


2. Adams Appoints John Marshall 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Before leaving office, John Adams appointed numerous 
Federalists to vacancies in the judiciary. In the wake of 
Thomas Jefferson and his Republicans’ victory in 1800, 
the Federalists sought to use the courts as their last bas- 
tion in the national government. Among those appoint- 
ments was John Marshall as Supreme Court chief jus- 
tice. At the time of his appointment, Marshall was 
secretary of state. He had previously refused the presi- 
dent’s offer of an appointment as associate justice. 
The Court was not initially a particularly prominent 
institution, but under Marshall’s leadership its stature 
and power expanded significantly. For example, in Mar- 
bury v. Madison (1803), Marshall declared the Court’s 
power of judicial review over acts of Congress. The 
Court under Marshall also became an instrument for 
asserting an energetic conception of the national gov- 
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Jefferson did not believe the Constitution empowered the 
government to add new territories, but when the opportunity 
for the Louisiana Purchase appeared, he acted. 


ernment. In McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), Marshall’s 
opinion for the majority asserted the primacy of na- 
tional government over the states and broadly inter- 
preted Congress’s power. 

None of Adams’s actions during his presidency af- 
fected the future course of American government as 
much as his appointment of Marshall. 


3. Jefferson Acquires Louisiana 
President Jefferson’s 1803 acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory from France transformed the United States, 
extending its western boundary from the Mississippi 
River all the way to the Rocky Mountains. This pur- 
chase exhibited what was for him an uncharacteristically 
broad interpretation of the Constitution. Jefferson had 
believed that without amendment the Constitution did 
not empower the federal government to enlarge the na- 
tion or incorporate new populations. Nevertheless, 
when the opportunity appeared, he acted. 

The Louisiana Territory had passed from Spain to 
France by treaty in 1800. Shortly afterward, the Spanish 
governor at New Orleans blocked American commercial 
transit through New Orleans, creating massive commer- 
cial and political problems in the West. Jefferson 
launched a secret diplomatic mission to France to ac- 
quire ownership of, or permanent access through, the 
New Orleans area. To their surprise, the American nego- 
tiators found that the French wanted to sell the entire 
Louisiana Territory to the United States. A price of $12 
million was quickly agreed upon, and on April 30, 1803 
a treaty for the sale of Louisiana was signed in Paris. 

The American negotiators, James Monroe and Rob- 
ert Livingston, sent the treaty to President Jefferson, 
urging immediate ratification—before Emperor Napo- 
leon Bonaparte changed his mind. Putting aside his 
strict constructionist scruples, Jefferson quickly gained 
ratification, and the United States took physical posses- 
sion of its new, huge western domain in the last days 
of 1803. 


4. Jackson Vetos the Second Bank 
of the United States 

Based in Philadelphia with branches throughout the 
country, the Bank of the United States was chartered by 
Congress as a central bank for the national government. 
It held government funds, managed the banking system 
‘by serving as a clearing-house for the notes of local 
banks, and provided liquidity for an expanding econ- 
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omy. To Andrew Jackson, the bank was antidemocratic, 
and, beginning in the 1828 presidential: campaign he at- 
tacked the institution as a ‘‘monster’’ of privilege. 

Behind Jackson’s attacks were western views and 
preferences. Desiring looser currency, less control 
over local banks, and fearing large eastern institutions, 
many westerners saw the bank as manifesting evil and 
conspiracy. 

The bank’s congressional charter was due to expire in 
1836, but its proponents interjected the issue into the 
1832 presidential campaign by pushing through Con- 
gress a bill for early renewal. Claiming a right to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of legislation, Jackson vetoed 
the bill, and the veto held. After winning re-election, he 
ordered removal of all federal deposits from the bank. 

Jackson’s successful fight against the bank expanded 
presidential power and redirected the nation’s course of 
economic development. His action was a final blow at 
the centralizing tendencies of the Federalists and a vic- 
tory for decentralization in American politics. But it 
was also a decision against economic efficiency, and the 
national government would search for alternatives to 
the bank for ordering national economic affairs until 
a return to centralization with the Federal Reserve 
in 1913. 


5. Polk Makes War on Mexico 
James K. Polk entered the presidency in 1845, a time of 
problematic relations with Mexico. Texas independence 
was the cause of trouble, made worse by the United 
States’ subsequent annexation of the republic. 

Polk’s campaign platform had been expansionist. He 
immediately launched diplomatic efforts to acquire Cal- 
ifornia from Mexico. Equally high on his agenda was 
establishment of a northern boundary between the Ore- 
gon Territory and Canada that would be favorable to 
the United States. By June 1846, the Oregon boundary 
was settled to Polk’s satisfaction. 

Making no headway diplomatically on his ambitions 
for California, Polk introduced American troops into 
an area north of the Rio Grande claimed by Mexico. 
When Mexican forces predictably resisted, Polk claimed 
that Mexico had attacked the United States, and on May 
11, 1846 he called for war. 

The resulting Mexican-American War proved politi- 
cally popular in the West and South, and Mexico never 
offered enough resistance to erode the war’s support. In 
the wake of victory, the United States obtained not only 


Lincoln was moderate but unbending. He chose not to 
challenge Southern interests but to completely deny the 
legitimacy of secession. 


California but the rest of the Southwest as well. By the 
end of his service in office, Polk had expanded the 
United States to its modern borders. He had also cre- 
ated something of an imperial legacy for justifying the 
use of American strength in the world. 


6. Lincoln Defies Secession 

The Confederate States of America had existed for a 
month by the time Abraham Lincoln entered the presi- 
dency on March 4, 1861. The Republican’s campaign 
pledges had been in support of union, and his electoral 
base was northern. How would the new president re- 
spond to secession? Would he be conciliatory? Would 
he compromise? 

His answer was immediate. In his inaugural address 
Lincoln made clear that there would be no compromise 
with secession. He pledged himself to the maintenance 
of the Union and national authority: ‘‘the Union of 
these States is perpetual... . No state, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union... .”’ 
Thus, he reasoned, although the secession movement 
was wrapped in the appearance of reconstituting gov- 
ernment, it was really unlawful rebellion. Lincoln simul- 
taneously admitted that he had no constitutional au- 
thority to threaten the institution of slavery within the 
slave states. 

Lincoln was moderate but unbending. He chose not 
to challenge Southern interests but to completely deny 
the legitimacy of secession. Consistent with this view, he 
acted to resupply Fort Sumter, one of several Southern 
forts still under federal control. The Confederate gov- 
ernment responded by attacking the fort, and the Civil 
War began. 


e. Roosevelt “Takes” Panama and 
Makes a Canal 
The Spanish-American War in 1898 focused American 
power on the Caribbean and Central America. Upon 
reaching the presidency, Theodore Roosevelt made ac- 
quisition of a canal in the Isthmus of Panama the cen- 
terpiece of his foreign policy. He saw the canal as a pre- 
requisite for extending American power in the Pacific. 
In 1903 the Roosevelt administration negotiated the 
Hay-Herran Treaty with Colombia, the country within 
which the Isthmus of Panama was located. The treaty 
specified that the United States would lease a strip of 
land for building a canal and would acquire the proper- 
ties of the defunct French canal company. The U.S. Sen- 


ate quickly approved the treaty, but it was rejected by 
Colombia’s legislative body. 

Not to be deflected from his goal, Roosevelt re- 
sponded by sponsoring a revolution aimed at separating 
Panama from Colombia. Aided by the deft use of 
American naval power to deter Colombian response, 
the revolution succeeded. In turn, the newly indepen- 
dent Panama granted the United States sovereignty over 
the canal route. In a 1911 speech Roosevelt proudly de- 
clared: ‘‘I took the Canal Zone.”’ 


&. Wilson Leads America into Total 
War 

As war raged in Europe during 1914-17, President 
Woodrow Wilson maintained a stubborn commitment 
to neutrality. But unrestricted warfare by Germany U- 
boats finally forced him to ask Congress for a declara- 
tion of war on April 2, 1917. The national emergency 
transformed Wilson’s leadership style. No longer hesi- 
tant, he became a thundering prophet, describing the 
war as a crusade for goodness and right—an effort to 
make the world ‘‘safe for democracy” and to create a 
new order of mutual security among self-determining 
nations. 

Wilson led the United States to a new kind of war: not 
merely a military enterprise but a total national effort. 
Virtually all of the country’s activities, industries, and 
resources were committed to the war effort, and propa- 
ganda shaped the national mood. At the center of it all, 
President Wilson became a dominating and virtually un- 
checked wartime leader. From Congress, he demanded 
and obtained delegation of legislative authority. He was 
granted the power to organize and regulate the sinews of 
the economy necessary for fighting modern war. 

Wilson’s decision for war led America into its first 
experience with strong, central authority that later in the 
twentieth century became characteristic of crisis- 
oriented government. During World War II Americans 
again experienced such seemingly all-encompassing au- 
thority, and elements of it remain features of the gov- 
ernment today. 


9. Franklin D. Roosevelt Creates 
the New Deal 

One quarter of America’s work force was unemployed 
on March 4, 1933, Roosevelt’s inauguration day, and 
the national income was half of what it had been prior 
to the Crash of 1929. Roosevelt’s challenge was to deal 
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Forced into war by Germany’s unrestricted U-boat warfare, 
Wilson became a dominating and virtually unchecked leader, 
seeking to make the world “safe for democracy.” 


with a collapsed economy and a population with slim 
means for sustenance. 

In his inaugural address, Roosevelt proclaimed that a 
democracy could meet the grave test posed by the eco- 
nomic crisis, and he proposed a course of vigorous 
action to address the dilemma. He promised to work 
with Congress if possible, but said that if necessary he 
would ask for ‘‘broad executive power to wage a war 
against the enemy.’’ In effect, Roosevelt declared total 
war against the Great Depression, thereby beginning a 
period of enormous creativity in which he and his advis- 
ers proposed and commanded a dazzling array of new 
policies. 

During his first sixty days in office Roosevelt re- 
formed the banking system through the Emergency 
Banking Act; began to repeal prohibition; created the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps; proposed the Public Works 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; and extended 
credit to farmers and householders—just to mention the 
highlights. Thus Roosevelt inaugurated an era of expan- 
sive, active government. His major legacy became a 
broader view of government and its functions in the 
United States. The president conveyed this new vision in 
his second ‘‘fireside chat,’’ delivered after he had been 
in office only two months. He said that his actions rep- 
resented ‘‘a partnership between government and farm- 
ing and industry and transportation . . . a partnership 
in planning, and a partnership to see the plans are car- 
ried out.” 


10. Roosevelt Initiates Lend-Lease 
By summer 1940 Great Britain alone remained to face 
the Axis powers, and. in August Germany began the 
Battle of Britain. England’s fate rested on thinning 
squadrons of fighters and a few naval destroyers. In 
early December, Prime Minister Winston Churchill in- 
formed President Roosevelt that Great Britain was near 
the end of its resources and unable to purchase the ma- 
teriel to continue the fight. 

Despite severe legal constraints and rising noninter- 
ventionist sentiment in America, Roosevelt was abso- 
lutely committed to saving Great Britain; so he devised 
an ingenious means for providing war aid. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1940, he told the country that America must be- 
come ‘‘the great arsenal of democracy.’’ He added that 
if Great Britain fell, the United States would be the next 
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target. In his State of the Union message on January 6, 
1941, Roosevelt announced a plan whereby America 
would lend supplies to Great Britain. After the war, 
those materials would be returned in kind. The plan was 
presented to Congress as proposed legislation and was 
passed into law after two months of bitter opposition by 
noninterventionists. By early spring 1941, America be- 
gan resupplying the British war effort. It also extended 
lend-lease aid to the Soviet Union after Germany in- 
vaded that country. 

In the short run, lend-lease was momentous because it 
allied the United States with Great Britain against the 
Axis powers. For the long term, the program was mo- 
mentous because it signaled a new world role for Amer- 
ica that continued after Germany and Japan collapsed. 
Serving as democracy’s arsenal during war through 
lend-lease, the United States became, via the Marshall 
Plan, the rebuilder of democracy amid the postwar 
ruins. 


11. Truman Uses the Atom Bomb 


The United States had been working on the atomic 
bomb throughout World War II. The effort was origi- 
nally a race against Germany, but that country’s efforts 
lagged behind. And by July 1945, when the United 
States first successfully tested the new weapon, only Ja- 
pan remained at war with the United States. 

In mid-summer 1945, the U.S. military estimated that 
Japan would resist to the bitter end, requiring massive 
troop landings on the home islands with inevitable huge 
losses of American lives and materiel. 

On July 26, at a meeting in Potsdam, Germany, 
Prime Minister Churchill, Premier Joseph Stalin, and 
President Harry S Truman warned Japan that they 
sought her complete destruction unless she capitulated 
immediately. In the meantime, Truman had been coun- 
seled by his advisers that the atomic bomb represented 
the only effective means for forcing Japan’s surrender 
without great costs in American lives. Truman ordered 
its use, and, on August 6, a B-29 dropped the first bomb 
on the city of Hiroshima. Three days later a second 
bomb was dropped on Nagasaki. 

Immediately after the Nagasaki attack, Japan’s em- 
peror surrendered. The atomic bomb had ended the 
war—but through its use Truman had opened a new era 
characterized not by security so much as by a balance of 
terror. His act had also begun an age when the use of 
these ultimate weapons would rest upon quick presiden- 


In effect, Roosevelt declared a total war against the Great 
Depression, beginning a period of intense creativity with a 
dazzling array of new policies. 


tial decisions. Never before had so much power come to 
rest in the hands of a single person. 


12. Eisenhower Appoints Warren 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson died on September 8, 1953, 
giving President Dwight D. Eisenhower his first oppor- 
tunity to make an appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Eisenhower quickly offered the appointment to Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, who declined. The 
president then turned to California Governor Earl War- 
ren, who accepted the nomination. 

Warren, a political moderate who had a reputation 
for toughness in his former role as California’s attorney 
general, was widely respected in his state. But he had no 
judicial experience, prompting criticism by many attor- 
neys and threats by some conservatives to fight the nom- 
ination. 

President Eisenhower used a recess appointment to 


place Warren on the Supreme Court while Congress was 


out of session. When Congress returned, the Senate 
took up the nomination, and despite verbal attacks by 
such commentators as David Lawrence and Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., the Senate unanimously approved Warren. 

Although the Warren appointment appeared conven- 
tional, with it Eisenhower set the stage for a series of 
fundamental changes in American constitutional juris- 
prudence. Chief Justice Warren led the court to 
ground-breaking positions on civil rights, civil liberties, 
protection of the rights of the accused, and rights to 
equal representation. Perhaps that court’s landmark 
case was Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 
(1954). Warren joined the Court while the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People’s 
(NAACP’s) suit against segregation of public schools 
was still being heard. Up to that point, the court had 
been internally divided in its consideration of this case. 
But just months after joining the court, Warren issued 
the powerful, unanimous opinion that ‘‘separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal.’’ 


13. Johnson Uses the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution to Authorize War 

Between August 2 and 4, 1964, two American destroyers 
patrolling in the Gulf of Tonkin east of Vietnam re- 
ported that they had been attacked by: North Vietnam- 
ese torpedo boats. Neither the USS Maddox nor the 
USS C. Turner Joy sustained damage. But after consul- 


tation with advisers, Lyndon B. Johnson authorized re- 
taliatory air strikes against North Vietnamese naval 
targets. 

President Johnson decided that he needed a show of 
congressional support for his escalation actions against 
North Vietnam. He therefore submitted to Congress the 
Southern Asia Resolution, popularly called the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution. The resolution gave congressional sup- 
port to Johnson to ‘‘take all necessary measure to repel 
armed attack against the forces of the United States. . . 
.” The resolution passed both houses of Congress by 
overwhelmingly positive votes. 

For Johnson the Tonkin Gulf Resolution became a 
declaration of war. In his memoirs he speaks of Presi- 
dent Truman’s mistake in conducting the Korean War 
without explicit congressional support. The resolution is 
what Johnson took as the writ of legitimacy for the 
Vietnam conflict. In turn, the resolution’s role in John- 
son’s justification of his actions led to the post-Vietnam 
congressional backlash against unlimited presidential 
discretion in use of military force. In this sense, the War 
Powers Resolution of 1973 and a resurgent Congress in 
foreign policy are products of the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion of 1964. 


14. Johnson Proposes the Voting 
Rights Act 

By the beginning of 1965 President Johnson had de- 
cided upon the necessity of proposing a bill that offered 
broad, effective protection for the voting rights of black 
Americans, particularly those in the South. During that 
year Johnson’s intention merged with the Reverend 
Martin Luther King’s campaign in Selma, Alabama, 
creating a climate in which the president could success- 
fully lead Congress to initiate legislation guaranteeing 
the right to vote. 

The violent resistance to the civil rights marchers in 
Selma speeded such efforts by President Johnson and 
the Department of Justice. On Sunday, March 7 the na- 
tion’s televisions showed heavily armed Alabama state 
troopers beating unarmed marchers. Johnson was out- 
raged by these televised events. He decided to move 


Recommended additional reading: The Leadership Question: 
The Presidency and the American System by Bert Rockman 
(New York: Praeger, 1984) and Leadership in the Modern 
Presidency edited by Fred Greenstein (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1988). 
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The office of chief executive is constrained by checks and 
balances, yet presidents are expected to be decisive and 
innovative. 


quickly. Speaking to a Joint Session of Congress on 
March 15, the president appealed for a voting rights act 
and, more broadly, called for justice for black Ameri- 
cans. Finally, he ended the finest speech of his presi- 
dency with a phrase symbolizing that the goals of the 
civil rights movement had become the nation’s goals: 
“Their cause must be our cause too. . . . It is all of us 
who must overcome the crippling legacy of bigotry and 
injustice. And... we... shall overcome.” 

Passage of the Voting Rights Act did more than any 
other governmental action to change the South. Votes 
cast by millions of blacks elected minorities to public 
positions, and, almost out of political necessity, candi- 
dates became aware of and responsive to black Ameri- 
cans’ views. 


15. Reaganomics Reduces Taxes 
and Increases Expenditures 

Ronald Reagan entered the presidency with a clear-cut, 
simple program: reduce tax rates and increase defense 
spending. He embraced a new economic doctrine called 
“‘supply-side’’? economics: Reagan predicted that low- 
ered tax rates would increase government revenue neces- 
sary for an expanded defense budget without severely 
reducing other government expenditures. This theory 
claimed that reduced taxation would create steady 
economic growth, increased rates of private savings, 
more investment in productive activities, and higher 
productivity. 

Within eight months of his inauguration, Reagan 
guided his Economic Recovery Tax Act through Con- 
gress. Over a three-year period it created the largest cut 
in taxes of the postwar era: $162 billion. In the same 
early period of the Reagan administration, large, new 
expenditures were committed to defense spending. But 
as time passed and the federal budget expanded, tax rev- 
enues failed to keep pace with increased budgets. Large 
deficits resulted in a huge expansion of the federal debt. 

But this era also produced a generally successful per- 
formance in the American economy. Through the reces- 
sion of 1981-82, double-digit inflation was defeated. 
Since then the country has enjoyed a sound rate of 
growth, moderate inflation, and high employment lev- 
els. Investment markets performed very well (despite the 
October 1987 crash), and the more affluent segment of 
American society became even wealthier. 

From one perspective, President Reagan’s early eco- 
nomic decisions look like a foundation laid for a re- 
markable, long period of economic expansion. From 
another standpoint, those same policies are open to at- 
tack as actions burying future generations in debt in 
order to finance today’s consumption. Which view is 
correct? 
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A AN ATTEMPT TO ANALYZE President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic decisions exemplifies, assessing the long- 
range importance and quality of recent presidential de- 
cisions is more difficult than judging those from the dis- 
tant past. Future historians will be better qualified to 
evaluate recent and current events. In the meantime, 
such uncertainties about the quality of these actions re- 
mind us that at times presidents make decisions that 
prove to be wrong in the perspective of history. Or presi- 
dents may fail to act, missing great opportunities. The 
author cites below two instances when presidential 
action or inaction failed the test of time: 


1. Buchanan Fails to Address the 


Drift Towards Secession 

Democratic candidate James Buchanan’s victory in the 
1856 presidential election revealed a sharp sectional split 
in the country: he won every slave state except Mary- 
land, plus Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. Between 
1857 and 1861, sectional conflict increased, and the Re- 
public slid toward disunion. But the president did noth- 
ing. He seemed imprisoned by his inertia and his sympa- 
thies. One cannot look back at the late 1850s without 
wondering what might have been accomplished by a 
chief executive with more wisdom, skill, and energy 
than Buchanan. 


2. Roosevelt Refuses Sanctuary to 
European Jewry 
Throughout the 1930s and 1940s, Jews from Germany 
and the rest of Europe attempted to escape Nazism. The 
United States appeared to be their best hope for sanctu- 
ary. President Roosevelt, however, did not offer haven 
to most of those seeking it. Several factors help to ex- 
plain his inaction. Some State Department officials, as 
well as segments of the public, were unsympathetic to 
the plight of European Jews. Noninterventionist senti- 
ment and some Americans’ respect for Nazism also sug- 
gested to Roosevelt the political costs he faced in grant- 
ing sanctuary to large numbers of refugees. However, 
history’s judgment on this sad story is clear. American 
sanctuary would have saved thousands of innocent lives 
that ended horribly in death camps. 

Even a president who in other instances showed a rare 
ability to act with wisdom, in this instance failed to read 
the currents of history. * 


Professor and Chair of the Department of Government at the 
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istration. 
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MERICAN PRESIDENTS have captured the popular imagination ever since that office was created in 1787 
and first filled by national hero George Washington in 1789. Both the public and private lives of forty 
presidents have been the focus of seemingly limitless scrutiny and fascination. This interest, along with 
Americans’ desire io honor the memory of their past leaders, has spawned the preservation, reconstruction, 
or creation of more than one hundred presidential birthplaces, homes, museums, libraries, and memorials 
across the country—from simple log cabins to palatial mansions; from modest one-room libraries to im- 
mense government-administered archives. A sampling of these widely varying and historically rich sites— 
where America’s chief executives have lived, worked, relaxed, raised families, and died—appears on the 
following pages. 
Site hours of operation and admission fees are subject to change. Readers may wish to write or telephone 
the site administrator when planning a visit. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HOME AT MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA; PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE MOUNT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION 
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A Presidential Gazetteer 


Federal Hall National 
Memorial 

(New York City) 

In a two-story red-brick structure on 
this location at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau streets, the American govern- 
ment under its present constitution be- 
gan operating two hundred years ago. 
New York’s former City Hall— 
remodeled, enlarged, and renamed 
Federal Hall in honor of its new na- 
tional importance—was also the site 
of the first presidential inauguration 
on April 30, 1789. In 1812 the building 
was abandoned. Now occupying the 
site is the former U.S. Customs build- 
ing, completed in 1842. This Greek 
Revival structure, a National Park 
Service memorial, houses historical 
exhibits. Open weekdays. Admission 
is free. Write: Federal Hall, 26 Wall 
Street, New York, New York 10005, or 
telephone 212-264-8711. 


The White House 
(Washington, D.C.) 

Ironically, the only chief executive 
never to live here was George Wash- 
ington, who selected the site for the 
nation’s ‘‘President’s House’’ him- 
self. The cornerstone was laid in 1792; 
the building’s exterior sandstone walls 
were painted during construction, 
leading to its being dubbed the 
“White House.’’ Most of the interior 
was still uncompleted in 1800 when 
President and Mrs. John Adams 
moved in. In 1814 British forces 
burned the White House; reconstruc- 
tion was completed in 1817. Major 
structural renovation took place dur- 
ing 1948-52. Features open to the pub- 
lic today include the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Room from which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt made his ‘‘fireside 
chats’’; the East Room, used for balls, 
press conferences, weddings, and fu- 
nerals; and the famous elliptical Blue 
Room. The second and third floors 
are presidential family living quarters. 
Open Tuesday through Saturday morn - 
ings except major holidays. Ad- 


mission is free. Telephone 202-456-7041. 


Hall of Presidents 
(Washington, D.C.) 


The Smithsonian Institution’s Na-~ 


tional Portrait Gallery houses a per- 
manent exhibit on the second floor 
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featuring portraits of every chief exec- 
utive from George Washington to the 
incumbent; a bust of George Bush is a 
recent addition. Open daily. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: National Portrait 
Gallery, 8th and F Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20560, or telephone 
202-357-2987. 


Washington Monument, 
Jefferson Memorial, and 
Lincoln Memorial 
(Washington, D.C.) 

Three of America’s best-loved presi- 
dential monuments grace the capital’s 
mall area. The 555-foot Washington 
Monument, began in 1848 and finally 
completed in 1885, features an obser- 
vation room with access via elevator 
and an 898-step iron stairway. The 
Doric-columned Lincoln Memorial 
contains Daniel Chester French’s he- 
roic marble statue of the sixteenth 
president, murals, and incised texts of 
the Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and 
second inaugural speech. Centerpiece 
of the Jefferson Memorial on the 
Tidal Basin is a nineteen-foot statue of 
the third president by Rudolph Evans. 
Admission to all three monuments is 
free. Open daily. 


George Washington 
(1732-1799) 


George Washington 
Birthplace National 
Monument 

mear Fredericksburg, Virginia) 
This National Monument—the former 
Popes Creek Plantation—incorpo- 
rates the site of the first president’s 
birthplace, which burned in 1779 and 
was never rebuilt. Attractions today 
include the original kitchen house; a 
‘‘memorial house’’ representing a typ- 
ical upper-class eighteenth-century 
family’s home; the family burial 
ground; a colonial herb and flower 
garden; a living farm re-creating some 
scenes of Washington’s infancy; a- 
walking trail; and a visitor center. 
Open daily except Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Adults $1. Write: George 
Washington’s Birthplace, RR #1, Box 
717, Washington’s Birthplace, Vir- 
ginia 22575, or telephone 804-224- 
1732. 


Mount Vernon 

(Mount Vernon, Virginia) 

The Washington family settled at Lit- 
tle Hunting Creek Plantation, later re- 
named Mount Vernon, in 1735 when 
George was not yet four. Here he lived 
much of his life, dying in his own bed- 
room in 1799. The historic landmark 
sixteen miles south of Washington, 
D.C., restored and maintained by the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, 
incorporates some thirty acres of the 
vast eighteenth-century estate. Visi- 
tors can view fourteen rooms in the 
mansion, many with original furnish- 
ings. Outbuildings and gardens that 
Washington himself designed grace 
the property. The tombs of George 
and Martha and the slave burial 
ground are also on view. Open daily. 
Adults $5, children $2. Write: Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, Mount 
Vernon, Virginia 22121, or telephone 
703-780-2000. 


John Adams 


(1735-1826) 


John Quincy Adams 


(1767-1848) 


Adams National Historic 
Site 

(Quincy, Massachusetts) 
Adjacent seventeenth-century saltbox 
homes at 131 and 133 Franklin Street 
are the birthplaces of two American 
presidents—John Adams and his sec- 
ond son John Quincy. Also under the 
auspices of the Adams National His- 
toric Park is ‘‘Peacefield,’’ the home 
John Adams purchased shortly before 
assuming the vice-presidency. Also 
known as ‘‘the Old House,’’ the man- 
sion is located at 135 Adams Street, 
about a ten-minute drive from the 
birthplace homes. Open daily April 19 
to November 10. Adults $2. Write: 
Adams National Historic Site, P.O. 
Box 531, Quincy, Massachusetts 
02269, or telephone 617-773-1177. 


Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826) 
Monticello 


mear Charlottesville, Virginia) 
The third president’s lifelong love of 


architecture is evident in this elegant 
mansion that Thomas Jefferson spent 
four decades designing, building, and 
remodeling. Here, atop a prominent 
peak in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, was the center of Jeffer- 
son’s world—a plantation mirroring 
his notions of virtue, beauty, and 
progress. Gardens and orchards simi- 
lar to those Jefferson cultivated domi- 
nate the grounds of the surviving 
seven-hundred-acre estate. A nearby 
visitor center, to which admission is 
free, contains exhibits on Jefferson. 
Open daily except Christmas. Adults 
$7, children $2. Write: Monticello, 
P.O. Box 316, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 22902 or telephone 804-295- 
8181. 


James Madison 
(1751-1836) 


Montpelier 

(Montpelier Station, Virginia) 
This lush, 2,700-acre estate near the 
Blue Ridge Mountains between Fred- 
ericksburg and Charlottesville was 
home to three generations of the Mad- 
ison family, including James and his 
wife Dolley. The National Trust for 
Historic Preservation acquired it in 
1984 and is planning an accurate res- 
toration. Visitors can view the man- 
sion and more than one hundred other 
structures and features of the estate. 
Open daily except major holidays. 
Adults $6, children $1. Write: Mont- 
pelier, P.O. Box 67, Montpelier Sta- 
tion, Virginia 22957, or telephone 703- 
672-2728. 


James Madison Museum 
(Orange, Virginia) 

Madison’s roles as both president and 
“Father of the Constitution” are the 
focal points of this museum located in 
his native Orange County. Open daily 
except major holidays. Adults $2, 
children 50 cents. Write: James Madi- 
son Memorial Foundation, 129 Caro- 
line Street, Orange, Virginia 22960, or 
telephone 703-672-1776. 


James Monroe 
(1758-1831) 


James Monroe Law 
Office-Museum and 
Memorial Library 
(Fredericksburg, Virginia) 
Before becoming chief executive, 
Monroe practiced law in Fredericks- 


burg. Today visitors can view the 
world’s largest collection of Monroe- 
related memorabilia, including the 
Monroe Doctrine, furnishings, books 
and documents, and artwork. Open 
daily except major holidays. Adults 
$2.50, children 50 cents. Write: Mon- 
roe Museum-Library, 908 Charles 
Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
22401, or telephone 703-373-8426. 


Ash Lawn-Highland 
(Charlottesville, Virginia) 
Monroe purchased about 3,500 acres 
near Jefferson’s Monticello in 1793 
for a farm that he originally called 
“Highland”; it became his home for 
twenty-seven years. The 535-acre es- 
tate that remains today features many 
Monroe possessions. Living history 
demonstrations and special events 
take place throughout the year. Open 
daily except major holidays. Adults 
$6, children $2. Write: Ash Lawn- 
Highland, Route 6, Box 37, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia 22901, or tele- 
phone 804-293-9539. 


Andrew Jackson 
(1767-1845) 


The Hermitage 

(Hermitage, Tennessee) 

Built in 1821 on a 660-acre estate (and 
extensively remodeled following an 
1834 fire), this stately Greek Revival 
mansion was home to Andrew Jack- 
son both before and after his presi- 
dency. It is still furnished almost en- 
tirely with original family purchases. 
The Hermitage Ladies Association, 
which administers the site, recently 
opened a new visitor center. Open 
daily except major holidays; hours 
and admission fees may vary due to 
current renovation. Contact site prior 
to scheduling a visit. Write: Hermit- 
age, 4580 Rachel’s Lane, Hermitage, 
Tennessee 37076-1331, or telephone 
615-889-2941. 


Martin Van Buren 
(1782-1862) 


Martin Van Buren 
National Historic Site 
(Kinderhook, New York) 
Purchased and renovated by the 
eighth president for his retirement 
home, this 1790s Georgian-style man- 
sion, named ‘‘Lindenwald’’ by Van 
Buren, has been restored to reflect his 
occupancy during 1841-62. The home 


was centerpiece for a 220-acre upstate 
New York estate that the former presi- 
dent turned into a working farm. 
Open daily mid-April through Octo- 
ber; Wednesday through Sunday No- 
vember through December 5. Adults 
$1. Write: Martin Van Buren National 
Historic Site, PO. Box 545, Kinder- 
hook, New York 12106, or telephone 
518-758-9689. 


William Henry 
Harrison 
(1773-1841) 


Berkeley Plantation 
(Charles City, Virginia) 

At the imposing manor house built by 
his ancestors in 1726, the ninth presi- 
dent wrote his inaugural address in the 
same room where he was born. During 
the Civil War 140,000 members of the 
Army of the Potomac camped here. 
One of these soldiers later rescued the 
abandoned property from ruin; his de- 
scendants restored it and manage the 
land as a working farm. Open daily. 
Adults $7, children $3. Write: Berke- 
ley Plantation, Route 2, Box 390, 
Charles City, Virginia 23030, or tele- 
phone 804-829-6018. 


Grouseland 

(Vincennes, Indiana) 

While governor of Indiana Territory 
during 1800-1812, Harrison bought 
three hundred acres near the Wabash 
River and, according to local tradi- 
tion, built the first brick home in Vin- 
cennes. The mansion, owned and 
maintained by a local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, is furnished with Harrison pos- 
sessions and other contemporary 
pieces. Open daily except major holi- 
days. Adults $2, children 50 cents. 
Write: Grouseland, 3 West Scott 
Street, Vincennes, Indiana 47591, or 
telephone 812-882-2096. 


John Tyler 
(1790-1862) 


Sherwood Forest 
Plantation 

(Charles City, Virginia) 

William Henry Harrison briefly 
owned this James River plantation be- 
fore John Tyler purchased it—making 
it the only such estate owned by two 
presidents. The three-hundred-foot- 
long presidential home is the longest 
frame house in America. Tyler descen- 
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dants have continuously occupied 
Sherwood Forest since its purchase in 
1842 and have retained original fur- 
nishings. Open daily except Christ- 
mas. Adults $2, children 50 cents. 
- Write: Sherwood Forest Plantation, 
P.O. Box 8, Charles City County, Vir- 
ginia 23030, or telephone 804-829- 
5377. 


James K. Polk 
(1795-1849) 


James K. Polk Memorial 
(Pineville, North Carolina) 

The eleventh president was born on 
this 250-acre farm worked by his par- 
ents. The site features a reconstructed 
log house, an authentically furnished 
separate kitchen not original to the 
Polk homestead but contemporary to 
it, and a visitor center with exhibits. 
Open daily April through October; 
closed Mondays November through 
March. Admission is free. Write: 
James K. Polk Memorial, P.O. Box 
475, Highway 521, Pineville, North 
Carolina 28134, or telephone 704-889- 
7145. 


Ancestral Home of James 
K. Polk 

(Columbia, Tennessee) 

Polk’s parents’ home—the only exist- 
ing house except the White House in 
which he lived—has many original 
furnishings, some of which he used in 
his law practice and later as president. 
Open daily except major holidays. 
Adults $2.50, children $1. Write: 
James K. Polk Memorial Association, 
P.O. Box 741, Columbia, Tennessee 
38402, or telephone 615-388-2354. 


Zachary Taylor 
(1784-1850) 


Zachary Taylor National 
Cemetery 

(Louisville, Kentucky) 

The only site commemorating Taylor 
that is open to the public is this ceme- 
tery on Taylor family property, hous- 
ing a Roman classic mausoleum in 
which Taylor and his wife are en- 
tombed in separate crypts. His nearby 
Louisville home, ‘‘Springfield,’’ is 
privately owned. Cemetery open daily. 
Admission is free. Write: Zachary 
Taylor National Cemetery, 4701 
Brownsboro Road, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 40207, or telephone 502-893- 
3852. 
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Millard Fillmore 
(1800-1874) 


Fillmore House 

(East Aurora, New York) 

As Buffalo’s leading citizen, Millard 
Fillmore built this home in nearby 
East Aurora during the area’s boom- 
town era. Open Wednesdays and 
weekends from June | through Octo- 
ber 15. $1 donation accepted. Write: 
Fillmore House, 24 Shearer Avenue, 
East Aurora, New York 14052, or 
telephone 716-652-3280. 


Franklin Pierce 
(1804-1869) 


Franklin Pierce Homestead 
(Hillsboro, New Hampshire) 
Built the year the future president was 
born, this mansion—fully restored to 
its original splendor—represents the 
opulence in which well-to-do families 
lived during that era. Open Friday 
through Sunday during July and Au- 
gust; weekends only in late June and 
early September. Adults $1.50, chil- 
dren 50 cents. Write: Franklin Pierce 
Homestead, Route 31, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire 03244, or telephone 603- 
464-5858. 


Pierce Manse 

(Concord, New Hampshire) 
Pierce owned this home on Penacook 
Street for six years during his pre- 
presidential legal and political career. 
It was moved in 1971 to its present 
site. Many Pierce family furnishings 
survive here. Open most weekdays 
June 1 through Labor Day. Adults 
$1.50, children 50 cents. Write: Pierce 
Manse, P.O. Box 425, Concord, New 
Hampshire 03302, or telephone 603- 
224-9620. 


James Buchanan 
(1791-1868) 


Wheatland 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 
James Buchanan lived in this 


seventeen-room federal-style brick 
mansion both before and after serving 
as chief executive, and he campaigned 
for the presidency from its front 
porch. Victorian and Empire furnish- 
ings complement many of Buchanan’s 
personal belongings. Open daily ex- 
cept Thanksgiving April through No- 
vember. Adults $3.75, children $1.50. 
Write: Wheatland, 1120 Marietta Ave- 


nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17603, 
or telephone 717-392-8721. 


James Buchanan Cabin 
(Mercersberg, Pennsylvania) 

It is said that the cabin in which Bu- 
chanan was born was in such a rug- 
ged, remote location that he and his 
siblings wore cowbells when sent out 
to play. The log structure believed to 
be this home is now on the grounds of 
Mercersburg Academy. Open by ap- 
pointment. Admission is free. Write: 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania 17236, or telephone 717- 
328-2151. 


Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) 


Abraham Lincoln 
Birthplace National 
Historic Site 

(Hodgenville, Kentucky) 

The simple one-room, dirt-floored 
cabin in which the future sixteenth 
president is believed to have been born 
is now housed in a huge neoclassical 
memorial, maintained by the National 
Park Service at the Sinking Spring 
farm where Lincoln’s parents settled 
shortly before his birth. Open daily 
except Christmas. Admission is free. 
Write: Abraham Lincoln Birthplace, 
Route 1, Hodgenville, Kentucky 
42748, or telephone 502-358-3874. 


Lincoln Boyhood National 
Memorial 

(Lincoln City, Indiana) 

A living historical farm, cabin site me- 
morial, the grave of Lincoln’s mother 
Nancy, and a visitor center are fea- 
tures of this National Park Service site 
where Thomas Lincoln moved his 
family when Abe was a young boy. 
Here the future president lived until 
his twentieth year. Open daily. Adults 
$1. Write: Lincoln Boyhood National 
Memorial, Lincoln City, Indiana 
47552, or telephone 812-937-4541. 


Lincoln Home National 
Historic Site 

(Springfield, Illinois) 

“Here I have lived a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have passed from a young to 
an old man,”’ said Lincoln of the only 
home he ever owned. Administered by 
the National Park Service, the brown 
frame house in which the Lincolns 
lived during 1844-1861 was reopened 
last year following extensive renova- 
tion. Open daily except major holi- 


days. Admission is free. Write: Lin- 
coln Home National Historic Site, 426 
S. 7th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
62703, or telephone 217-492-4241. 


Ford’s Theater 

(Washington, D.C.) 

Here on the night of April 14, 1865, 
during a performance of Our Ameri- 
can Cousin, Lincoln was shot by Con- 
federate sympathizer John Wilkes 
Booth. The stricken president died the 
next morning at the nearby Peterson 
House. Restored in the 1960s and once 
again a showcase for contemporary 
American theater, the National Park 
Service site features an exhibit with 
the murder weapon and other Lin- 
colniana. In Lincoln’s Box 7 are re- 
productions of furnishings, including 
his rocking chair, that were present 
that tragic night. Open daily except 
during rehearsals and performances. 
Admission is free. Write: Ford’s The- 
ater, 511 Tenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004, or telephone 202- 
426-6924. Peterson House also open 
daily; admission is free. Write: 516 
Tenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20004, or telephone 202-426-6830. 


Lincoln’s Tomb 

(Springfield, Illinois) 

Six years after Lincoln’s death, his re- 
mains were moved to this elaborate 
white granite tomb embellished with 
bronze statuary, on which work con- 
tinued until 1874. Open daily except 
major holidays. Admission is free. 
Write: Lincoln’s Tomb State Historic 
Site, Oak Ridge Cemetery, Spring- 
field, Illinois 62702, or telephone 217- 
782-2717. 


Andrew Johnson 
(1808-1875) 


President Andrew 


Johnson Birthplace 
(Raleigh, North Carolina) 
Johnson’s parents worked at the 
Casso Inn, for which this small home 
is believed to have been the kitchen 
building. Here the future president 
was born and is presumed to have 
lived until he moved to Tennessee at 
age sixteen. Moved several times since 
its purchase by the Colonial Dames of 
America in 1904, the home is now lo- 
cated in Mordecai Historic Park. 
Open daily except Monday. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: Mordecai Square 
Historical Society, Inc., 1 Mimosa 
Street, Raleigh, North: Carolina 
27604, or telephone 919-834-4844. 


Andrew Johnson National 
Historic Site 

(Greeneville, Tennessee) 

Young Andrew arrived in Greeneville 
as a poor but industrious tailor’s ap- 
prentice in 1826; he soon had his own 
tailor shop. The National Park Service 
historic park commemorating his life 
and presidency includes Johnson’s tai- 
lor shop, his two Greeneville resi- 
dences, and his gravesite. Open daily 
except Christmas. Adults $1 (home- 
Stead only). Write: Andrew Johnson 
National Historic Site, Depot and 
College streets, Greeneville, Tennes- 
see 37743, or telephone 615-638-3551. 


Ulysses S. Grant 
(1822-1885) 


Ulysses S. Grant’s 
Birthplace 

(Point Pleasant, Ohio) 

The future commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the Potomac and eighteenth 
president was born in this tiny one- 
room cottage southwest of Cincinnati. 
Once exhibited throughout the coun- 
try by train and later displayed at the 
Ohio State Fairgrounds, the structure 
was returned to Point Pleasant in the 
1930s. Open Wednesday through Sun- 
day April through October. Adults $1, 
children 50 cents. Write: Grant’s 
Birthplace, U.S. Route 52 & State 
Route 232, Point Pleasant, Ohio 
45153, or telephone 513-553-4911. 


Grant’s Headquarters 
Cabin 

(City Point, Virginia) 

For more than a century this two- 
room cabin from which Grant di- 
rected the last campaign of the Civil 
War stood in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. In 1981 it was returned to Pe- 
tersburg National Battlefield and re- 
stored on its original site. Open daily 
except Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
Admission is free. Write: Petersburg 
National Battlefield, P.O. Box 549, 
Petersburg, Virginia 23804, or tele- 
phone 804-458-9504. 


Grant Cottage State 
Historic Site 

(Wilton, New York) 

Here the great. military commander 
fought his last battle—against cancer. 
The healthy climate of the Mount Mc- 
Gregor cottage near Saratoga Springs 
attracted the ailing Grant, who spent 
the last six weeks of his life finishing 
his memoirs in this summer home. 


Furnishings, decorations, and per- 
sonal effects remain where they stood 
at the time of the retired president’s 
death. Open Wednesday through Sun- 
day from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day; weekends only in September and 
October. Adults, $2, children $1. 
Write: Grant Cottage State Historic 
Site, P.O. Box 2253, Wilton, New 
York 12866, or telephone 518-587- 
8277 or 518-885-4000. 


General Grant National 
Memorial 

(New York City) 

Tremendous popular sentiment and 
reverence for the national hero led to 
the erection of this grand mausoleura 
commonly known as Grant’s Tomb, 
rising 150 feet above a bluff overlook- 
ing the Hudson River. Now a National 
Park Service site, the tomb’s interior 
features allegorical reliefs representing 
Grant’s life. Open Wednesday 
through Sunday. Admission is free. 
Write: General Grant National Memo- 
rial, Riverside Drive and West 112nd 
Street, New York, New York 10027, or 
telephone 212-666-1640. 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
(1822-1893) 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
Presidential Center 
(Fremont, Ohio) 

This estate, called ‘‘Spiegel Grove,”’’ is 
the site of the elegantly furnished 
twenty-five-room Victorian mansion 
in which Hayes lived between his sec- 


- ond and third gubernatorial terms and 


following his presidency. America’s 
first presidential library here boasts 
75,000 volumes, presidential papers, 
and materials pertaining to the Gilded 
Age. A museum features exhibits on 
Hayes’s life. Open daily except major 
holidays. Adults $2.50 museum, $2.50 
mansion; children $1 museum, $1 
mansion. Write: Hayes Presidential 
Center, Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio 
43420-2796, or telephone 419-332- 
2081. 


James A. Garfield 
(1831-1881) 


Lawn field 

(Mentor, Ohio) 

Five years before he achieved the pres- 
idency, James A. Garfield bought a 
run-down farmhouse on 118 acres to 
accommodate his large family. He 
substantially remodeled and expanded 
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the home into a Victorian mansion, 
and from it successfully waged his 
presidential campaign. Open daily ex- 
cept Mondays. Adults $3. Write: 
Lawnfield, 8095 Mentor Avenue, 
Mentor, Ohio 44060, or telephone 
216-255-8722. 


Garfield Monument 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 

Lake View Cemetery is the site of this 
180-foot Gothic tower overlooking 
Lake Erie and downtown Cleveland. 
Here Garfield, his wife, and their 
daughter and son-in-law are interred. 
The rotunda features a statue of the 
assassinated president. Visitors can 
also view a videotape about the monu- 
ment and the cemetery. Open daily 
April 1 through November 19. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: Garfield Monu- 
ment, 12316 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44106, or telephone 
216-421-2665. 


Chester A. Arthur 
(1829-1886) 


President Chester A. 
Arthur Historic Site 

(North Fairfield, Vermont) 
Debate over the actual location and 
structure in which Arthur was born 
has led to a recent reinterpretation of 
this site honoring the twenty-first 
president. Attractions include the 
brick church in which Arthur’s father 
preached, and a reconstruction of the 
parsonage that was an Arthur boy- 
hood home. Open Wednesday through 
Sunday, July through October 8. 
Admission is free. Write: Vermont 
Division for Historic Preservation, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602, or tele- 
phone 802-828-3226. 


Grover Cleveland 
(1837-1908) 


Grover Cleveland 
Birthplace Historic Site 
(Caldwell, New Jersey) 

The only president ever to serve two 
nonconsecutive terms was born and 
lived the first four years of his life in 
this Essex County house, also known 
as the ‘‘Old Manse of Caldwell.’’ The 
vernacular-style home, completed in 
1832 at a cost of $1,490, seemed extrav- 
agant at the time. Usually open 
Wednesday through Sunday except 
holidays. Donation accepted. Write: 
Grover Cleveland Birthplace, 207 
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Bloomfield Avenue, Caldwell, New 
Jersey 07006, or telephone 201-226- 
1810. 


Benjamin Harrison 
(1833-1901) 


President Benjamin 
Harrison Home 
(indianapolis, Indiana) 

This opulent sixteen-room Italianate 
mansion was built by Harrison in 1875 
and occupied by the Harrison family 
before and after his presidency. Visi- 
tors can view Harrison’s law library 
and many presidential and family arti- 
facts. Open daily except major holi- 
days, February through December. 
Adults $2, students $1. Write: Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison Home, 1230 
North Delaware Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46202, or telephone 317-631- 
1898. 


William McKinley 
(1843-1901) 


McKinley National 
Memorial and McKinley 
Museum of History, 
Science, and Industry 
(Canton, Ohio) 

Completed in 1907 as a grave and me- 
morial for the third assassinated presi- 
dent, this impressive mausoleum is de- 
signed in the shape (when viewed from 
an aerial perspective) of a cross and a 
sword, thus representing McKinley’s 
martyrdom and Civil War service. 
Here also is the McKinley Museum, 
with historical sections documenting 
two centuries of American history and 
the nation’s largest collection of Mc- 
Kinley memorabilia. The museum also 
contains scientific and industrial ex- 
hibits and a planetarium. Open daily. 
Memorial free. Adults $3, children 
$1.50 (museum only). Write: McKin- 
ley Memorial and Museum, 800 McK- 
inley Monument Dr., N.W., P.O. Box 
20070, Canton, Ohio 44701, or tele- 
phone 216-455-7043. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
(1858-1919) 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Birthplace National 
Historic Site 

(New York City) 

The typical New York brownstone row 
house in which ‘‘Teddy’’ Roosevelt 


was born was later demolished and re- 
placed by a commercial building. Fol- 
lowing Roosevelt’s death, prominent 
citizens purchased the site, razed the 
existing building, and reconstructed 
this replica of Roosevelt’s boyhood 
home. The National Park Service site 
includes many original furnishings 
and a Roosevelt museum next door. 
Open Wednesday through Sunday. 
Adults $1. Write: Theodore Roosevelt 
Birthplace, 28 East 20th Street, New 
York, New York 10003, or telephone 
212-260-1616. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
National Park 

(Medora, North Dakota) 

During the 1880s the future president 
was a partner and owner of two cattle 
ranches in the North Dakota bad- 
lands, where he developed the practi- 
cal conservation philosophy and un- 
derstanding of the West that later 
guided his policies. This national park 
consists of two separate tracts encom- 
passing the Roosevelt ranchlands, 
with wilderness areas and scenic 
drives. Although no original struc- 
tures remain on the Elkhorn ranch, a 
cabin from Roosevelt’s second spread, 
the Maltese Cross Ranch, is now relo- 
cated behind the park’s visitor center. 
Open daily except Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Admission $3 per vehicle; 
individuals $1. Write: Theodore 
Roosevelt National Park, Medora, 
North Dakota 58645, or telephone 
701-623-4466. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Inaugural National 
Historic Site 

(Buffalo, New York) 

In this stately Greek Revival 
mansion—the home of Roosevelt’s 
friends Ansley and Mary Wilcox—the 
twenty-sixth president took the oath 
of office following the unexpected 
death of William McKinley, who had 
been thought to be recovering after 
being shot by an assassin. Restored in 
1970, the National Park Service site 
features several Victorian rooms and 
the library in which Roosevelt was in- 
augurated. Open daily except major 
holidays. Adults $1, children 50 cents. 
Write: Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural, 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
14202, or telephone 716-884-0095. 


Sagamore Hill 

(Oyster Bay, New York) 

Built during 1884-85, this rambling 
frame-and-brick Victorian mansion 


overlooking Long Island Sound 
served as Roosevelt’s summer retreat 
during his presidency and his perma- 
nent home before and after. The 
twenty-three room structure, filled 
with original furnishings, still appears 
much as it did during the Roosevelt 
family’s inhabitance. The Old Or- 
chard Museum on the site features ex- 
hibits relating to Roosevelt’s political 
career and family. Open daily except 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
Adults $1. Write: Sagamore Hill, Oys- 
ter Bay, New York 11771, or telephone 
516-922-4447. 


William Howard Taft 
(1857-1930) 


William Howard Taft 
National Historic Site 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) 

Following six years of research and 
restoration, the National Park Service 
recently opened the birthplace and 
boyhood home of the only man to 
serve as president and chief justice of 
the United States. The two-story 
Greek Revival/Italianate-style home, 
filled with period furnishings, mirrors 
as closely as possible its appearance 
during Taft’s boyhood. Open daily ex- 
cept major holidays. Admission is 
free. Write: Taft National Historic 
Site, 2038 Auburn Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45219, or telephone 513- 
684-3262. 


Woodrow Wilson 
(1856-1924) 


Woodrow Wilson 
Birthplace 

(Staunton, Virginia) 

The president remembered for his 
leadership roles in World War I and 
the League of Nations traced his be- 
ginnings to this stately two-story 
Greek Revival townhouse in central 
Virginia. The home, built in 1846 as a 
manse for Presbyterian ministers, has 
been restored and furnished to its ap- 
pearance when Woodrow’s preacher 
father lived there. A reception center 
displays exhibits on the Wilson era, 
and a carriage house contains 
Wilson’s restored Pierce-Arrow lim- 
ousine from his White House fleet. 
Open daily except major holidays 
(closed Sundays in January- 
February). Adults $3.50, children $1. 
Write: Woodrow Wilson Birthplace, 
P.O. Box 24, Staunton, Virginia 
24401, or telephone 703-885-0897. 


Woodrow Wilson House 
(Washington, D.C.) 

The Wilsons retired to this twenty- 
three-room Georgian revival town- 
house in the embassy row section of 
the nation’s capital the day they left 
the White House. The only former 
president to settle in Washington, 
Wilson planned to write a book on 
government philosophy. But ex- 
hausted by his White House disap- 
pointments and a partially paralyzing 
stroke, he died just two years after his 
move to S Street. The National Trust 
for Historic Preservation oversees this 
home-museum that boasts a magnifi- 
cent library. Open Tuesday through 
Sunday except major holidays. Adults 
$3.50, students $2. Write: Woodrow 
Wilson House Museum, 2340 S Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, or 
telephone 202-673-4034. 


Warren G. Harding 
(1865-1923) 


President Harding’s Home 
(Marion, Ohio) 

This reluctant chief executive con- 
ducted virtually his entire presidential 
campaign from the front porch of the 
Ohio home that he and his wife built 
in 1891; sadly, he died in office, never 
again to see his beloved residence. The 
spacious two-story Victorian home 
has been restored and furnished to its 
turn-of-the-century appearance, and 
an adjacent museum commemorates 
Harding’s career. The nearby Harding 
Memorial—a circular, Corinthian- 
columned monument sheltering the 
graves of the president and his wife— 
can be visited during daylight hours. 
Home open Wednesday through Sat- 
urday from late May to early Septem- 
ber, and weekdays the rest of the year. 
Adults $2.50, children $1. Write: Pres- 
ident Harding’s Home, 380 Mount 
Vernon Avenue, Marion, Ohio 43302, 
or telephone 614-387-9630. 


Calvin Coolidge 
(1872-1933) 

Plymouth Notch Historic 
District 

(Plymouth Notch, Vermont) 
Native son Calvin Coolidge put this 
small village on the map, as is evident 
by the numerous sites there dedicated 
to his memory. A small five-room 
house, attached to the general store 
that Calvin’s father operated, was 
Coolidge’s birthplace. It has been re- 


stored and furnished to its 1872 ap- 
pearance, as has the store. When 
Calvin was four, his family moved 
across the road to what is now called 
the Coolidge Homestead. Here, in a 
historic middle-of-the-night drama, 
Coolidge’s notary public father ad- 
ministered the oath of office to the 
new president following Harding’s 
death. The Homestead is furnished as 
it was that night. A nearby visitor cen- 
ter features exhibits on Coolidge’s 
life, and his grave can be seen at the 
Plymouth cemetery. Open daily May 
26 through October 15. Adults $2. 
Write: The Plymouth Notch Historic 
District, Montpelier, Vermont 05602, 
or telephone 802-828-3226. 


Herbert Hoover 
(1874-1964) 


Herbert Hoover National 
Historic Site 

(West Branch, Iowa) 

This 187-acre National Park Service 
site re-creates the small midwestern 
farming village where Herbert Hoover 
spent his childhood years. Its center- 
piece is the simple fourteen-by-twenty- 
foot cottage in which Hoover was 
born to a poor Quaker family who 
had helped establish West Branch. 
Other restored nineteenth-century 
buildings include a blacksmith shop 
similar to that operated by Herbert’s 
father, a Friends meetinghouse, and a 
frame schoolhouse. The Hoover 
gravesite is on a nearby hillside. Open 
daily except major holidays. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: Herbert Hoover 
National Historic Site, P.O. Box 607, 
West Branch, Iowa 52358, or tele- 
phone 319-643-2541. 


Herbert Hoover 
Presidential Library and 
Museum 

(West Branch, Iowa) 

Also located on the Hoover National 
Historic Site is this comprehensive fa- 
cility administered by the National Ar- 
chives and containing both a museum 
and research center. The research fa- 
cilities include manuscript collections 
relating to Hoover’s life, some 20,000 
books, a photograph collection, film 
footage, oral histories, and Hoover 
public addresses. Open daily except 
major holidays. Adults $1 (museum 
only). Write: Herbert Hoover Presi- 
dential Library and Museum, P.O. 
Box 488, West Branch, Iowa 52358, or 
telephone 319-643-5301. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1882-1945) 


Home of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National 
Historic Site 

(Hyde Park, New York) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was born and 
raised in this elegant mansion over- 
looking the Hudson River; after his 
marriage, he and his bride raised their 
five children here. Extensively remod- 
eled and enlarged over the years, the 
spacious thirty-room home began as a 
simple clapboard structure in the early 
1800s. Preserved by the National Park 
Service just as the president left it, the 
mansion is surrounded by an 188-acre 
estate that includes the Roosevelts’ 
gravesite, gardens, and woodlands. 
Open daily except holidays April 
through November; Thursday 
through Monday November through 
March. Adults $3.50 for combination 
ticket to home and library-museum 
(see below). Write: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historic Site, 
Albany Post Road, Hyde Park, New 
York 12538, or telephone 914-229- 
9115. 


Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park 
(Campobello Island, New 
Brunswick, Canada) 

This Canadian-American coopera- 
tively run 2,600-acre park near the 
Maine-New Brunswick border pre- 
serves the island that ranked second 
only to Hyde Park in FDR’s affection. 
Here, from his infancy until he con- 
tracted polio on the island in 1921, 
Roosevelt happily spent his summers 
sailing, swimming, hiking, fishing, 
and canoeing. The family’s thirty- 
four-room ‘‘cottage’’ containing 
Roosevelt memorabilia and furnish- 
ings is open to the public. Also on the 
island are a reception center with films 
on the president who vacationed here, 
nature trails, and a picnic area. Open 
for twenty weeks beginning the Satur- 
day before Memorial Day. Admission 
is free. Write: Executive Secretary, 
Welshpool, Campobello, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada or P.O. Box 97, Lubec, 
Maine 04652. 


Little White House 

(Warm Springs, Georgia) 

This wooded area in southwest Geor- 
gia was Roosevelt’s favorite vacation 
spot as president; in the nearby min- 
eral springs he sought relief from his 
infantile paralysis. Roosevelt built his 
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modest home for comfort and utility 
rather than elegance, taking care to 
preserve as much of the site’s natural 
surroundings as possible. Today the 
home remains essentially as it was 
when he died there of a stroke in 1945. 
A muséum on the site documents 
FDR’s presidency and displays presi- 
dential memorabilia. Open daily ex- 
cept Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Adults $3, children $1.50. Write: Lit- 
tle White House, P.O. Box 68, Warm 
Springs, Georgia 31830, or telephone 
404-655-3511. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library and Museum 
(Hyde Park, New York) 

The first of the National Archives 
presidential libraries stands a few hun- 
dred feet from Roosevelt’s Hyde Park 
home. A museum section contains the 
president’s study and artifacts as well 
as exhibits highlighting the lives and 
careers of Franklin and Eleanor. 
Scholars can study manuscripts and 
other documents totaling more than 
15 million pages, nearly 40,000 books 
(including FDR’s 15,000-volume per- 
sonal library), and pictorial collec- 
tions. Open daily except major holi- 
days. Admission to library/museum 
alone when mansion is closed, $1.50. 
Write: Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
259 Albany Post’ Road, Hyde Park, 
N.Y.12538, or telephone 914-229-8114. 


Harry S Truman 
(1884-1972) 


Harry S Truman Birth- 
place State Historic Site 
(Lamar, Missouri) 

In this ‘‘typical midwest town” about 
one hundred miles south of Indepen- 
dence, Truman was born in the down- 
stairs bedroom of a small, one-and-a- 
half-story white frame house. His 
family stayed here only another year 
before moving several times, finally 
settling in Independence in 1890. This 
home, built around 1881 at a cost of 
$685, has been restored and furnished 
with period items. Open daily except 
major holidays. Admission is free. 
Write: Harry S Truman Birthplace, 
1109 Truman Avenue, Lamar, Mis- 
souri 64759, or telephone 417-682- 
2279. 


Harry S Truman National 
Historic Site 

(independence, Missouri) 

Bess Wallace was born and grew up in 


this comfortable fourteen-room Vic- 
torian dwelling on Delaware Street, 
and it became Truman’s home as well 
following the couple’s marriage in 
1919. Later it served as the president’s 
“summer White House,” and Harry 
and Bess returned there following his 
terms as chief executive. Built by Be- 
ss’s grandfather shortly after the Civil 
War, the house now appears exactly as 
it did when the Trumans lived there, 
complete with Harry’s hat and coat on 
a rack under the staircase. Tours are 
restricted to the first floor during the 
lifetime of Margaret Truman Daniel, 
the Trumans’ only child. Open daily 
except major holidays. Tickets are re- 
quired but are free on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Write: Harry S Tru- 
man National Historic Site, 219 North 
Delaware Street, P.O. Box 4139, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri 64050, or tele- 
phone 816-254-2720. 


Harry S. Truman Library 
(ndependence, Missouri) 

“‘The papers of the presidents are 
among the most valuable sources of 
material for history. They ought to be 
preserved, and they ought to be 
used,” Truman, said in 1954. This li- 
brary is the result. Located near Tru- 
man’s Delaware Street home, it pre- 
serves more than 13.5 million pages of 
manuscript materials, nearly 50,000 
books, and many other presidential 
records. The National Archives over- 
sees this library in which artifacts re- 
lating to major events in Truman’s 
presidency are also on display. Both 
Harry and Bess are buried on this site, 
the only one associated with Truman 
in which his middle initial is followed 
by a period. Museum open daily ex- 
cept major holidays; research facilities 
open weekdays except holidays. Ad- 
mission is free. Write: Harry S. Tru- 
man Library, Route 24, Indepen- 
dence, Missouri 64050, or telephone 
816-833-1400. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(1890-1969) 


Eisenhower Birthplace 
State Historic Site 

(Denison, Texas) 

The future World War II general and 
U.S. president was born in this modest 
two-story clapboard home located 
about ninety miles north of Dallas. 
Restored to its 1890s appeatance, the 
home features period furnishings, an 
early crank telephone that plays a 


greeting Eisenhower himself recorded, 
and a quilt he helped his mother 
make. Open daily except Christmas 
and New Year’s Day. Adults $1, chil- 
dren 50 cents. Write: Eisenhower 
Birthplace State Historic Site, 208 
East Day Street, Denison, Texas 
75020, or telephone 214-465-8908. 


Eisenhower Center 
(Abilene, Kansas) 

A five-building complex in Eisen- 
hower’s boyhood hometown is dedi- 
cated to his life and times. The Eisen- 
hower family home, on its original 
site, is a simple frame building fur- 
nished as it was when his mother died 
in 1946. A visitor center features a 
film on Eisenhower, and a nearby mu- 
seum contains murals and exhibits fo- 
cusing on his family and career. The 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, ad- 
ministered by the National Archives, 
houses ‘‘Ike’s’? presidential papers 
and archival material pertaining to 
the fifty years he served the nation. 
The Place of Meditation, a chapel-like 
building, is the burial site for Ike, Ma- 
mie, and their first-born son. Library 
open weekdays except major holidays. 
Remaining buildings open daily except 
holidays. Adults $1 for museum; 
other sites free. Write: Eisenhower 
Center, South Buckeye at East 4th 
Street, Abilene, Kansas 67410, or tele- 
phone 913-263-4751. 


Eisenhower National 
Historic Site 

(Gettysburg, Pennsylvania) 
Prior to accepting the Republican 
nomination for the presidency, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower purchased this dairy 
farm near Gettysburg for the eventual 
retirement to which he looked for- 
ward. Here at the ‘“Temporary White 
House” he recovered from his. first 
heart attack. Finally settling here in 
1961, “Ike”. worked at making pro- 
ductive his 189-acre farm and the ad- 
joining 285 acres owned by a friend. 
Features today at the National Park 
Service site are an 1887 bank-style 
barn, a guest house, the main home 
with its enclosed porch on which. the 
Eisenhowers spent much of their time, 
and a visitor center featuring exhibits 
on Eisenhower farm life. Open daily 
from April through October; closed in 
January; open Wednesday through 
Sunday the rest of the year. Adults 
$2.25, children 70 cents. Write: 
Eisenhower National Historic Site, 
Geitysburg, Pennsylvania 17325, or 
telephone 717- 334-1124. 


John F. Kennedy 
(1917-1963) 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
National Historic Site 
(Brookline, Massachusetts) 
Kennedy was born and spent his baby- 
hood in this modest Boston suburban 
home. In 1921, when he was four, the 
family moved to larger quarters on 
nearby Naples Road. Three years after 
President Kennedy’s assassination, 
the family again repurchased the 
home, and Rose Kennedy supervised 
its restoration to its appearance when 
Jack was born there. Several other 
sites relevant to the early years of the 
Kennedy family are within easy walk- 
ing distance of this National Park Ser- 
vice site. Open daily except major hol- 
idays. Adults $1. Write: John F. 
Kennedy National Historic Site, 83 


_ Beals Street, Brookline, Massachu- 


setts 02146, or telephone 617-566- 
7937. 


The Sixth Floor 

(Dallas, Texas) 

This just-completed $3.5 million ex- 
hibit, occupying the former Texas 
School Book Depository storeroom 
from where many people believe Lee 
Harvey Oswald shot President Ken- 
nedy on November 22, 1963, forth- 
rightly documents the events of that 
tragic day through photographs, dis- 
plays, and films. The storeroom cor- 
ner ‘‘sniper’s perch” from which an 
assassin may have fired the fatal shots 
is a focal point. Open daily except ma- 
jor holidays. Adults $6, children $4 
(includes combination tour). Write: 
Dallas County Historical Foundation, 
Dallas County Administration Build- 
ing, 411 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 
75101, or telephone 214-653-6666. 


Kennedy Gravesite 
(Arlington, Virginia) 

Kennedy’s gravesite in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery is marked by an eter- 
nal flame burning in his memory. He 
and William Howard Taft are the only 
two presidents buried here. Open 
daily. Admission is free. Write: 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Virginia 22211, or tele- 
phone 202-697-2131. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library 

(Boston, Massachusetts) 

This huge, modernistic presidential li- 
brary and museum on Dorchester Bay, 
administered by the National Ar- 


chives, preserves Kennedy’s presiden- 
tial papers and effects, papers of nu- 
merous other officials from his era, 
and exhibits and memorabilia span- 
ning the years from his great- 
grandparents’ arrival in America as 
Irish immigrants to his presidency and 
assassination. A central exhibit focus- 
ing on the duties and responsibilities 
of the nation’s chief executive features 
the desk and rocking chair Kennedy 
used in the Oval Office. Museum open 
daily except major holidays. Archives 
open Monday through Saturday ex- 
cept major holidays. Adults $3.50 
(museum only). Write: John F. Ken- 
nedy Library, Columbia Point, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02125, or tele- 
phone 617-929-4534. 


Lyndon B. Johnson 
(1908-1973) 


Lyndon B. Johnson 
National Historical Park 
(Johnson City and Stonewall, 
Texas) 

Two distinct areas comprise this na- 
tional historical park. In Johnson 
City, visitors can tour the comfortable 
9th Street house where several genera- 
tions of the Johnson family lived and 
where Lyndon grew up. Within walk- 
ing distance is the Johnson Settle- 
ment, a complex of restored structures 
tracing the evolution of ranching and 
farming in the area. From Johnson 
City, a fourteen-mile drive takes visi- 
tors to the LBJ Ranch at Stonewall— 
Johnson’s Texas White House—where 
the thirty-sixth president felt most at 
home. Here on the rambling spread he 
stocked with sheep and cattle, LBJ 
“played cowboy to the hilt.” Also on 
the ranch are the one-room school he 
attended, a reconstruction of his 
birthplace cottage, and the Johnson 
family cemetery. Open daily. Admis- 
sion is free. Write: Lyndon B. John- 
son National Historic Park, P.O. Box 
329, Johnson City, Texas 78636, or 
telephone 512-644-2241. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library and Museum 
(Austin, Texas) 

Administered by the National Ar- 
chives, this facility on the Austin cam- 
pus of the University of Texas is both a 
historical museum and a center for 
scholarly research. Three floors of 
permanent and special exhibits, in- ` 
cluding a reconstruction of the Oval 
Office, highlight LBJ’s life and presi- 
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dency. Library collections include 35 
million presidential papers and related 
documents. Open daily except Christ- 
mas. Admission is free. Write: Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Library and 
Museum, 2313 Red River Street, Aus- 
tin, Texas 78705, or telephone 512- 
482-5279. 


Richard M. Nixon 
(1913-) 


Richard Nixon Library 
and Birthplace 

(Yorba Linda, California) 
Ground was broken in December 1988 
for this privately funded complex de- 
voted to Nixon’s life and career; plan- 
ners hope to open the facility in 1990. 
Featured will be the simple farmhouse 
built by Frank Nixon on his ten-acre 
farm and citrus grove the year before 
his son Richard’s birth. The restored 
birthsite will include exhibits on Nix- 
on’s early life; a nearby museum will 
chronicle his forty-two years in the 
public eye. A presidential library—the 
first to be privately funded—will 
house documents and materials relat- 
ing to his presidency. A nominal en- 
trance fee will be charged. Write: 
Richard Nixon Library and Birthplace 
Foundation, 777 S. Main Street, Suite 
206, Orange, California 92668, or 
telephone 714-834-1486. 


Nixon Presidential 
Materials Project 
(Alexandria, Virginia) 

The Nixon administration’s White 
House files—including some forty 
million pages of documents, 950 
White House tapes, 500,000 photo- 
graphs, and a million feet of motion 
picture film—-are housed in this gov- 
ernment facility twelve miles south- 
west of the main National Archives 
building in Washington, D.C. To date 
about ten percent of the Nixon admin- 
istration documents and twelve hours 
of White House tapes have been re- 
leased for public access. Open week- 
days for research. Admission is free. 
Write: Nixon Presidential Materials 
Project, Office of Presidential Li- 
braries, 845 S. Pickett, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22304, or telephone 202- 
756-6498. 


Gerald R. Ford 
(1913-) 


Gerald R. Ford Museum 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan) 
At this museum in Ford’s boyhood 
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hometown, visitors can learn about 
and recall the events that placed the 
former senator in the White House 
and of his accomplishments in restor- 
ing calm and confidence in the na- 
tion’s democratic process. Highlights 
include a film on Ford’s presidency 
and an exact reproduction of the Oval 
Office when he inhabited it. The mu- 
seum is a sister institution to the 
Gerald R. Ford Library in Ann Arbor 
(see below). Open daily except major 
holidays. Adults $1.50. Write: Gerald 
R. Ford Museum, 303 Pearl Street, 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
49504, or telephone 616-456-2675. 


Gerald R. Ford Library 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
Complementing its sister museum in 
Grand Rapids, this National Archives 
presidential library on the North Cam- 
pus of the University of Michigan con- 
tains Ford’s presidential papers and 
research collections relating to his 
public life. Open weekdays except fed- 
eral holidays. Admission is free. 
Write: Gerald R. Ford Library, 1000 
Beal Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48109, or telephone 313-668-2218. 


Jimmy Carter 
(1924-) 


Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site 

(Plains, Georgia) 

Native son Carter, the first Deep 
South president since the Civil War, 
placed this small, rural Georgia town 
in the public eye. A self-guided walk- 
ing tour through the former peanut 
farmer’s hometown, now a National 
Park Service historic site, features a 
visitor center and small museum at the 
railroad depot. Carter’s boyhood 
home, three miles west of Plains, is 
currently privately owned, but can be 
viewed from the road. Visitors can 
also walk or drive by the Plains High 
School and Carter compound where 
the family currently lives, although 
these areas are not open for tours. De- 
pot open daily. Admission is free. 
Write: Jimmy Carter National His- 
toric Site, c/o Andersonville National 
Historic Site, Andersonville, Georgia 
31711, or telephone 912-924-0343. 


Jimmy Carter Presidential 
Center 

(Atlanta, Georgia) 

An unusual feature of this National 
Archives presidential library and mu- 


seum is an interactive video display 
‘Town Hall’? at which visitors can 
“ask”? Carter a variety of questions 
about his presidency and life. The li- 
brary houses Carter’s presidential pa- 
pers and other materials relating to his 
administration and career. The former 
president’s offices and the Carter Cen- 
ter of Emory University are also com- 
ponents of the site. Open daily except 
major holidays. Adults $2.50; senior 
citizens $1.50. Write: Jimmy Carter 
Presidential Center, 1 Copenhill Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Georgia 30307, or tele- 
phone 404-331-3942. 


Ronald Reagan 
(1911-) 


Ronald Reagan Birthplace 
(Tampico, Illinois) 

This actor-turned-president rose from 
humble beginnings; just outside Tam- 
pico he was born and lived for nine 
years in a second-floor apartment his 
parents rented in a two-story brick 
building on Main Street. Today the 
building’s first-floor room houses a 
small museum below the Reagan 
apartment. Open May through Oct- 
oberi. Donations accepted. Write: 
Ronald Reagan Birthplace, Tampico, 
Illinois 61283, or telephone 815-438- 
2130 or 2815. 


The Boyhood Home of 
Ronald Wilson Reagan 
(Dixon, Illinois) 

When ‘‘Dutch’’ Reagan was nine 
years old, his family moved to Dixon 
and rented this simple 1891 three- 
bedroom home. The boys raised rab- 
bits in the barn on the property, and 
their father, a shoe salesman, stored 
the family car there, too. After the 
Reagans moved to California in 1937, 
the house was converted into two 
apartments. The barn is now recon- 
structed and the home restored and 
authentically furnished with items typ- 
ical of Reagan’s years there. Open 
Wednesday through Monday March 
through December; Saturday through 
Monday in January and February. 
Donations accepted. Write: Boy- 
hood Home of Ronald Wilson 
Reagan, 816 South Hennepin Avenue, 
Dixon, Illinois 61021, or telephone 
815-288-3404. x 


Geneva B. Politzer is departments ed- 
itor for American History Illustrated. 
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The Evolving Presidency Continued from page 18 


was even moved to pledge that ‘‘as your president, I will 
never tell you a lie.” That Ronald Reagan was elected in 
1980 was due partially both to this national backlash 
against the recent steady growth in presidential power 
and to Reagan’s promise to transfer power from the 
federal back to state and local governments. 

Even before Nixon’s resignation, Congress had tried 
to limit presidential authority. Its most substantive 
action was the War Powers Resolution passed in 1973. 
This measure stipulated that a president could commit 
American forces to hostilities only when Congress for- 
mally declared war or specifically authorized such 
action, or if the United States or its armed forces were 
attacked. In addition, Congress passed laws designed to 
permit greater scrutiny of the activities of the executive 
branch, and to limit presidential authority by requiring 
legislative concurrence (or the approval of its commit- 
tees) prior to certain executive actions. 

In recent years, moreover, Congress has demon- 
strated a greater willingness to exert its own powers. It 
has modified the terms of presidential arms agreements 
with some foreign nations, created a new congressional 
budget process, restrained the Reagan administration’s 
assistance to Contra rebels in Nicaragua, and even 
sought a greater share of national attention by televising 
its legislative sessions. 

In Congressional Government, published in 1885, his- 
torian Woodrow Wilson decried the legislative suprem- 
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acy of his day. The presidency, he lamented, had been 
reduced from a ‘‘premiership”’ to a ‘‘superintendency.”’ 
We can now see what Wilson did not understand. There 
are cycles in American history—periods of enhanced 
presidential authority followed by epochs (such as the 
one that Wilson reported) of exalted congressional pow- 
ers. Today’s era is one of diminished presidential influ- 
ence. Since 1974, presidential authority has been more 
restricted and held to greater accountability than at any 
time since World War II. 

Harry S Truman once remarked that ‘‘Neither 
Genghis Khan, nor Alexander the Great, nor Napoleon, 
nor Louis XIV of France, had as much power as the 
President of the United States.’’ The recent reaction to 
the overbearing powers of the ‘‘Imperial Presidency” 
was a tacit recognition that the American public has per- 
ceived Truman was right; that modern presidents can do 
great good or great harm. It also was a recognition of 
what Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis sought to 
explain in 1926. ‘‘The doctrine of the separation of 
powers,” he wrote in Myers v. United States, ‘‘was 
adopted by the Convention of 1787, not to promote 
efficiency, but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary 
power.” x 


Professor of history at West Georgia College, John E. Ferling 
is the author of The First of Men: A Life of George Washing- 
ton, published last year by the University of Tennessee Press. 
Heis presently completing a biography of John Adams. 
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Only 1500 sets have been pro- 
duced and each limited edition 
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production of this limited 
amount. 
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Volume 1, Forward to Sumter. 
What caused the American Civil 
War? From the rise of the Republi- 
can Party to the first shot at Fort 
Sumter is covered in detail. 

HV 0995 60minutes $34.95 
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Volume 2, Bloody Stalemate. 
The war begins in earnest and the 
Confederate commanders fail to 
exploit their stunning victory at 
First Manassas. 
HV 0996 60 minutes $34.95 
Volume 3, High Tide For 
The Confederacy. 
1862, the year of Union squabbling 
and Lincoln’s depression until 
Gettysburg. 
HV 0997 60 minutes *%34.95 
Volume 4, Total War. 
The changing face of war surfaces 
as civilians feel the drain and sorrow 
of war. 
HV 0998 60 minutes 534.95 
Volume 5, Conclusion at 
Appomattox. 
Lee’s surrender and Lincoln’s 
assassination are covered while the 
South’s legacy of defeat wrap-up this 
final episode of The Divided Union. 
HV 0999 60 minutes %34.95 


Order the entire Divided Union 
Collector’s Edition and you not only 
save *350, you get an attractively 
bound Index complete with cross 
references visually keyed to the video 
cassettes. This special index is only 
available when you purchase the entire 
set. HV1000 5Hours ‘149.75! 
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The creation of the presidency led 
to political parties and political 
parties led to campaigning. 
Campaigning has its lighter side, as 
demonstrated by these political 
keepsakes. Unfortunately for 
presidential hopeful Horace Greeley, the 
caricature-fan (with hair glued to the back) was 
not enough to win him the vote in 1872; fortu- 
nately for Jimmy Carter, the wind-up peanut was 
not enough to lose him the vote in 1976. These are 
part of a collection of about sixty thousand politi- 
cal and campaign artifacts preserved in the soon- 
to-open Museum of American Political Life at 
the University of Hartford. For more on this new 
Connecticut museum, turn to page 6. 


